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THE SECOND DEFENCE OF ROBERT J. BRECKINRIDGE, AGAINST 
THE CALUMNIES OF ROBERT WICKLIFFE, BEING A REPLY TO 
HIS PRINTED SPEECH OF NOVEMBER Q, 1840. 


The best temper of minds desireth good name, and true honor.—Lorp Bacon.—Sylva Sylva- 
rum. Cent. X. Exp. 1000. 


To Rospert WICKLIFFE: 


Strn—I now proceed to redeem my pledge to you and to the 
public, and invite your attention to what I am about to submit, as 
my second defence. Your printed speech of November 9, 1840, 
(I refer to it, by the date given to it by yourself—though that date 
is entirely incorrect, as I have heretofore publicly shown) is the 
principal count in the long and bitter indictment you have prefer. 
red against me; but other publications of yours may enter into the 
case, and your unpublished letters, in your somewhat famous corres- 
pondence of 1832—especially your letter of August 29, 1832, in 
38 manuscript pages, must form a large iteminit. While it is very 
far from my intention to go over all you have written against me, 
and especially not over what I have already refuted and exposed, 
in my printed speech of October 12, 1840; yet, your memory is so 
elastic and your imagination so creative, that it is often necessary 
to compare your charges made at various times carefully with each 
other, in order to get precisely at your meaning; and, happily, when 
you mean any thing distinctly, besides unmeasured abuse of all 
that stand in your way—this process of comparing you with your- 
self, not unfrequently administers the fullest justice to yourself, as 
well as the amplest deliverance to those you accuse. Surely no 
man can expect to be better answered than by himself; nor can 
any one desire to be better defended than by his accuser. 

Before proceeding with the details of the case, however, I crave 
your attention to several general observations, which seem to me 
worthy of a moment’s notice. And in the first place, it is to be 
noted that you have been obliged by the overwhelming facts of the 
whole case, to give up entirely, the grand cause and ground of your 
recent attacks upon me. Who, sir, is the guilty and disloyal author 
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of the detestable act of 1833? Sir, I would not, for all the land 
you ever wrested from its rightful owner—occupy your position, in 
regard to that one thing. You attempted to make me infamous, 
by proving me the author of a particular Jaw, which law I did not 
know existed, while you had yourself, as a Senator, voted for it ; 
and when these facts are set in a light so palpable, that even the 
blind cannot help seeing them—you silently drop the subject, and 
attempt to escape public execration by raising an outcry upon other 
matters having no sort of relation to the case, or to the merits of 
the original charge. Upon the case between us, as made by your 
attack and my defence, your present speech, by its studied silence, 
concedes your guilt and my innocence. Here we take a new start. 

Be pleased to observe, again, that the bitter and violent intro- 
duction into this debate, of transactions purely personal and private, 
has been wholly your work. I had been a non-resident of Ken- 
tucky for more than eight years, when my name was introduced 
into the county canvass of Fayette, and when you delivered and 
printed a violent speech against me, in the summer of 1840. Your 
charges, though utterly unfounded, were at first of a public char- 
acter; but now they have degenerated into private accusations of 
a nature so scurillous, that no gentleman should print them even if 
they were true; and being, to his own knowledge, false, no man 
could utter them who was not lost to all sense of self-respect. But 
what I insist on is this—that you had no sort of inducement in the 
subject matter of our dispute in 1840, nor any provocation or ex- 
ample from me in my speech to which yours of November, 1840, 
professes to be an answer—to fly off into bitter and abusive personal 
accusations about private matters, even if your charges had been 
all true instead of all false. My speech was a public discussion of 
public acts and principles, and it mixed up personal matters no 
farther than they absolutely formed a portion of the case. Your 
reply, is an indecent tirade of personal abuse, for transactions 
which are in general, altogether private ; and public affairs are in- 
troduced by you, only so far as to enable you to revile those who 
took part in them. 

There is one peculiarity of your present publication which is so 
entirely characteristic, that I confess to you, I have never thought 
of it without smiling. Here is a pamphlet of 55 pages, expressly 
got up to prove certain charges against me, and so far as may be 
necessary to injure me, against the Presbyterian Church in Amer- 
ica; and at the end of the pamphlet you publish as testimony, a 
letter, which not only disproves some of the charges deemed by 
you amongst the worst of all, but which actually proves that you 
yourself did not believe them! For example, you labor hard to 
prove abolitionism on me and on my church, and then publish a 
letter of Mr. Emilius K. Sayre, in which he says in terms, and by 
your own procurement, that you never meant to charge me or it 
with any such crime, and that you were willing to have said so 
much in print if called on! You vilify me in a manner unrivalled 
except in your own pages, and then conclude the book with a cer- 
tificate, that you had in your other speech, no idea of being ‘' dis- 
respectful or injurious” to me—but on the contrary, ‘' that you had 
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complimented me highly, for openness, fairness, and great ability.” 
Yea, a speech intended to ruin me, closes with proof, that a pub- 
lic explanatian and disclaimer was tendered, the week before the 
speech was delivered, and all other accusations are capped by this, 
that I would not ask for a disavowal of all I complained of, with a 
certainty of getting it! 3 

Ah! sir, | had known you too long and too well to be taken in 
such a trap. You had made charges which you knew were un- 
founded—and when you saw, most unexpectedly, that you were to 
be held responsible for them, you protested that they did not mean 
what every body saw they did mean—and what you now avow, 
you always knew to be true, and really intended to utter. It was 
not to disavow any thing—but it was to turn the dispute with me, 
from the vile calumnies you had uttered, into a wrangle about the 
sufficiency of the explanation which you wished me to ask, that 
you agreed to answer if called on. I was willing, nay anxious, that 
you should disavow what all men understood you to mean; and 
would have continued to bear, as | had done for ten years, all your 
private injustice and abuse. But, if you had been in earnest, the 
only possible course consistent with honor and propriety, was a 
spontaneous disavowal of accusations, which all men understood 
you to make—and which you pretended, for the occasion, were 
erroneously imputed to you. Subsequent events have fully estab- 
lished the accuracy of my estimate of your principles and inten- 
tions; and this under plot, in our affairs, affords a new proof of 
the openness and forbearance with which I have treated you, and 
of the rancorous duplicity with which you have been accustomed 
to act towards me. 

Let me note as another general fact, that nothing can be more 
evident, than that your printed speech was noi intended for the 
latitude of Kentucky. ‘The spoken speech was for the community 
in which you dwell. The result of our personal discussion, forti- 
fied by your subsequent public conduct, left you completely pros- 
trate, not only in the commonwealth but in your own county. 
Having resigned your unexpired term in the Senate—avowedly 
because the defeat of your son at the previous election showed that 
the sentiments of the people of Fayette were opposite to yours on 
the subject of the importation of slaves; you were allowed by the 
people of the county, to return and finish your unexpired term. 
But with all the reluctance which many felt to give up a man, who 
as they thought, had done some service in former years; with all 
the efforts of those who still adhered to you; with no body out 
against you as a candidate—and yet with the polls kept open three 
days, in order to test the real sentiments of the people; still you 
could command in a constituency polling but the other day some 
2400 votes—only about 766 supporters: and under this contempt- 
uous silence, a more eloquent instruction than even the vote that 
caused you to resign—you went to Frankfort to make your last 
public acts responsive to the tenor of your private conduct—and 
finished your political career by the betrayal of your principles, your 
party, your constituents and your country. In the midst of these 
transactions you wrote and published the speech to which | am now 
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replying—not at all to operate on those, who, before its publication, 


had publicly condemned you; but to be read and believed else- 

where, by such as were ignorant of the facts, unacquainted with 

your constitutional infirmities, and not informed of the overwhelm- 

ing result of your conflicts of 1840 and °4], in Fayette and in 

Frankfort. For example, sir, who that reads on the 34th and 30th 

pages of your speech—that I made a public apology for my former 

conduct and opinions, and was hardly allowed to be heard by ‘‘a 

part of the crowd’’—after the mass had departed, refusing to hear 

me; Can imagine it was intended to be read by those who knew 

that my apology consisted of a public rebuke of you for charging 
me with the writings of Judge Green and Mr. Clark—a public defi- 
ance to you to prove what you had pledged yourself to prove I had 
penned and printed, viz., a draft of the law of 1833, which you 
stood for twenty minutes thumbing old newspapers to find,—and 
a public protest to the people—which the greater part heard with 
loud applause that your general character and present conduct re- 
quired every honest man to consider all you said against others, 
false, until it was proved to be true. 

. Let me also, in a general way, call your attention to the corres- 
pondence of 1832, already hinted at—and to the origin of our first 
difficulties. On your return from the Legislature in the spring of 
1830, you published a circular to the county, which you then repre- 
sented in the Senate of Kentucky—making, amongst other things, 
a great outcry on the subject of slavery. In reply to this part of 
your circular, I published seven Nos., between the 2lst of April 
and the 9th of June. Here began our troubles—you the friend, as 


I then thought and as you now admit, of perpetual slavery—lI con- | 


troverting your theories as founded in error and injustice, and your 
plans as fraught with the ruin of the commonwealth. It so hap- 
pened that about the same time, I had advocated the repeal of all 
laws of Congress, requiring the mails to be transported and the 
post offices to be kept open on the sabbath day; and that you had 
caused to be passed, the winter before, a local law about the public 
high ways, which like all your legislation had a special eye to your 
own case—and which the people received with general derision. 
When I became a candidate for the county, therefore, in the sum- 
mer of 1830, these three points were up for discussion ; and you, 
though a Senator, ‘‘ took the stump” against me. A county com- 
mittee, appointed in relation to national politics—and unless I am 
entirely deceived, appointed by yourself as chairman of the public 
meeting—saw fit to arrange a ticket for the county, excluding me; 
and the opposite party seeing ours embroiled, brought out a ticket 
of theirown. In this contingency, I did not throw myself into 
the hands of men whose principles I had always opposed—as you 
have lately done: but I firmly held by my convictions, refused alike 
to surrender my principles, or sacrifice my party—and calmly with- 
drew from aconflict in which success appeared to me no longer com- 
patible with personal honor. I believe, sir, no one except yourself, 
ever considered my conduct on that trying occasion, unbecoming 
a patriotic citizen, and an independent and upright man. You, 
however, had injured me; and therefore never ceased to hate and 
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fear me.—You had besides, deeper reasons for distrusting the future 
than I knew at that time; and this leads to the second point of our 
troubles. Fora very long period you had managed a case for the 
heirs of my father, against the executors of John Lee, and others, 
in which we were endeavoring to subject the Slate-Creek Iron 
Works, to the payment of alarge sum of money: of which, more 
presently. At the March term of the Fayette Circuit Court, for 
1830, we obtained a decree Nisi, as it is called, for the payment 
of the money; and at the June term, 1830, a decree for the sale of 
the property mortgaged. When you saw us about to collect our 
money—you, who had been our lawyer in this case from its com- 
mencement twenty years before—employed your nephew, Mr. D. 
McC. Payne, to get our decree set aside—and when he failed, you 
appeared against us yourself—as counsel for other parties whose 
interest was subsequent to ours—parties who had employed you 
years after you had brought our suit—and your connection with 
whom, as a party interest, we never suspected till that moment.— 
These facts and dates, are from official statements ; you will recon- 
cile them at your leisure, with what you say on the subject in your 
printed speech. It is needless to say, that I considered your con- 
duct in this matter, altogether outrageous ; that I immediately felt 
convinced you were personally interested against our recovery ; 
and that as trustee for my father’s heirs, I was obliged to resist a 
proceeding, which as a lawyer and a gentleman IJ felt bound to.con- 
demn. Of all this more presently; it leads to the third part of our 
original difficulties. About the first of May 1832, I left Kentucky, 
with my family, and after spending some months at Princeton, N. 
J., I settled in the beginning of November, in Baltimore, where I 
have continued to reside ever since. About thirty days after my 
departure from the state, you opened a correspondence with my 
younger brother, the Rev. Wm. L. Breckinridge, then Professor of 
Ancient Languages in the College of Danville; the purport of 
which was, that in this suit with the Lees and others, I had taken 
a course, as agent of the family, which was greatly detrimental to 
its interest, and might entirely lose the claim; that in this I had 
been led astray by Richard H. Chinn, Esq., who was, as you insin- 
uated, unduly influenced by the Hon. Henry Clay, the executor, 
remotely of George Nicholas, whose heirs, you said, were in fact, 
the parties most directly responsible to us, forour debt. Your first 
letter to my brother William, is dated July 6, 1832, and consists of 
about 3 pages; your second letter, also directed to him, is dated 
June 22, 1832, and consists of 18 pages. Both of these letters 
are entirely in your own hand writing. The third letter in this 
series—I speak only of such as are now lying before me—is a copy 
of my letter to you, dated ‘‘ Princeton, New Jersey, July 2, 1832,” 
written in consequence of my brother having communicated to me, 
the nature of your movement on him. This copy consists of 8 
large pages, and the original was sent open, to my brother and to 
Mr. Chinn. The fourth letter is one from you to me, dated ‘‘ Lex- 
ington, August 29, 1832 ;” it consists of 38 closely written pages. 
It is not written in your hand—you doubtless have the original— 
but every page is sprinkled over with your corrections, and the 
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whole is signed by you. This letter was inclosed to my brother, in 
one from you to him, dated September 3, 1832, containing 3 large 
pages—entirely in your own hand. My brother returned it to you, 
under an envelope, which envelope you returned to him in a blank 
cover, apparently in childish spite—both of which wrappers are 
before me. The letter was then sent to me by another channel, 
and reached me about the end of February, 1833. I have what 
appears to be a draft of the beginning of a reply to you, dated 
March 4, 1833—consisting of 5 pages only. It is incomplete, and 
my recollection is that no answer was ever sent. So ended our 
third period of difficulty. Presuming on my long forbearance in 
repeatedly permitting such conduct to pass without any further 
notice than the absolute duties of my position required ; you be- 
came finally so mush emboldened, that in the autumn of 1840, you 
delivered and printed the speech, which I met fresh from the press 
on my unexpected visit to Kentucky, in October of that year. It 
seemed to me, that the time of endurance was ended ; that duty to 
myself, my friends and the truth, required of me a change of con- 
duct ; that God had demanded at my hands more than I had done ; 
and that nothing short of a faithful and thorough dealing with you 
could set matters right. In this view of the subject I delivered my 
speech in Lexington, in October, 1840; and in the firm conviction 
that your published reply to it, requires the following notice at my 
hands, I proceed to administer it in all good conscience. 


Looking back on these troubles—it seems to me most proper to 
proceed at once to the developement of that portion of them, on 
which you have manifested the most interest—and around which 
you have made all the personal accusations of your second speech, 
cluster. We shall thus escape, as far as possible, from the chaos 
created by your designed want of method, and easily slide along 
into the midst of those charges, which have induced me to trouble 
you with this paper. 

Some time after the death of my father, John Lee’s Executors 
commenced a suit against his Administrators to recover on a con- 
tract entered into by said Lee with my father and George Nicholas, 
for the sale of one half of Blackwell’s Entry for 19,000 acres of 
land, near the Slate Creek [ron Works. This suit was prosecuted 
with various success, till the month of June, 1825, when a judgment 
was rendered against us in Woodford, and subsequently afirmed— 
by which we had to pay about $7,400. You were our lawyer 
throughout. In the month of September, 1811, you filed a Bill in 
Fayette, in the name of my father’s administrators and heirs against 
Lee’s executors and others—one principal object of which was to 
subject to the payment of whatever sum we might lose by the fore- 
going suit—certain property mortgaged to our father for that very 
end. The case stood thus: John Breckinridge and George Nich- 
olas, proprietors of the Iron Works, the former owning 18-48 parts 
thereof, jointly contracted with John Lee, for the purchase of Black- 
well’s Entry ; John Breckinridge subsequently sold his interest in 
the Iron Works to Nicholas and Walter Beall, taking from Beall a 
mortgage upon the estate sold, to indemnify him, amongst other 
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things, against his liability on this claim of Lee; Beall subsequently 
sold his interest in the iron works, to Thos. D. Owings, taking from 
him a mortgage upon it, amongst other things, to secure him against 
his own liability to Breckinridge, on account of his mortgage to 
him; then Beall, Nicholas, and Breckinridge all died, Owings 
being still in possession : and in this state of case, Lee’s executors 
sued and recovered against us; we, by you, having filed our bill, 
as above stated, to recover so much as we might be forced to pay. 
The nature of Nicholas’s liability as partner—and the extent of 
Beall’s and Owings’s as mortgagors, are nothing to the present 
matter. In 1830, as heretofore stated, we got first a decree JNisi, 
and then a decree to sell; and were just on the eve, as we suppos- 
ed, of getting the money we had actually paid and expended. But 
all of a sudden, our own lawyer—the honest and faithful Robt. 
W ickliffe—who had filed our bill—managed our case—made con- 
tradictory allegations in our pleadings—and been, as he insinuates, 
our patron, and our father’s bosom friend, came into court in the 
name of Luke Tiernan and Ellicott and Meredith, and by Mr. 
Payne, filed a petition for a postponement of the sale ordered, and 
a review of the decree itself. The reasons alledged in the petition 
of this faithful counsel im favour of his new clients and against his 
old ones, are 1, That George Nicholas’s heirs were not before the 
court. 2. That the decree was for too much; to which others are 
added, of which learned counsel whose abstract I follow, says, 
‘‘ they are not worth notice.’ Now the first reason is false, as the 
pleadings show ; and the second is false, if your allegations in our 
bill are true ; forin it you say, all Blackwell’s claim is within a cir- 
cle of three miles around the forge and furnace, and in your reason 
2d, you assume that it is not—and therefore our decree is for too 
much. But if both were true—the question still remains, and your 
character requires it to be answered—what right had you—our ori- 
ginal counsel, and constant attorney in this case—our general legal 
adviser in the business of the estate, and that for twenty years run- 
ning; what right had you, thus to interfere against your own cli- 
ents, friends, yea, if we may believe you—dependants—and defeat 
a recovery which was in some form absolutely beyond question— 
upon doubtful points of legal learning? I demand, sir, does the 
honor of the legal profession, tolerate such a procedure? Will 
the sacred relations of client and counsel endure it? Does the 
just interpretation of contract between man and man, allow it? 
No sir, no sir. It is a procedure, altogether without precedent, at 
the Kentucky bar; and which, I am glad to say, admits of the 
clearest possible explanation. I proceed to give it. | 
On the 1ith September, 1817, (six years after filing our bill 
against Lee and others) you filed a declaration in debt, in the Cir- 
cuit Court of the U. S. for the Kentucky District, in the name of 
Luke Tiernan vs. Thos. D. Owings for $5525,75; and got judg- 
ment the following November. On the 10th day of July, 1818, 
you filed in the same court, against the same defendant Owings, a 
declaration in debt, in the name of Samuel Smith, for $17,952; 
and got judgment the November following. On the 25th of July, 
1819, you filed in the same court, against the same defendant 
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Owings, a declaration in debt, in the name of Comyges and Pers- 
house, for $1785,45, and got judgment the November following. 
These debts jointly amounted, originally, to $25,263,20, as appears 
of record ; though you say, (p. 5, speech of Nov. 9, 1840,) ‘1 had 
‘‘recovered for Samuel Smith, Luke Tiernan, and Comyges and 
‘‘ Pershouse, judgments against Thomas Dye Owings, to the amount 
'* of seventy or eighty thousand dollars.”” Now, sir, we begin to get 
into the light. This Thomas Dye Owings, was a sub-purchaser 
under Beall, to whom my father sold his interest in the Iron Works ; 
he was a sub-mortgagor under Beall, who mortgaged to my father ; 
he was in possession of the identical property—and was made by 
you, a defendant to our bill. In your speech (p. 5,) you say—as 
part of the sentence quoted above—‘‘ Owings gave up to the Mar- 
‘shal large bodies of lands, including parts of the lands mortgaged 
‘‘by Beall to Breckinridge’’—to satisfy the debts of your new clients. 
And then you immediately add—that the trustees of Owings, put 
your said clients into possession of all these lands, ‘‘ and they, by 
their Agents,’ proceeded to rent them out. At the head of that 
agency—stood Mr. Robert Wickliffe—faithful friend and counsel- 
lor of the heirs of his old friend, John Breckinridge. 

We find you now in possession of the property —against which, 
it caused you so much anguish in 1830, that we should get a decree, 
prayed for, by you, for us twenty years before. Nominally, your 
possession was that of your new clients; real/y, it was on your own 
account! You are the owner of the estate! How much you may 
have paid Smith, Tiernan, Comyges or Pershouse—for their claim 
of ‘seventy or eighty thousand dollars,’’—I cannot say; but this 
is notorious, that you are the possessor of the princely fortune of 
Thos. D. Owings—including the portion mortgaged to us; and 
that he is hopelessly ruined. When [ called at the cierk’s oflice 
to examine the papers in these cases—I was shown a thick bundle 
—which the clerk informed me, contained the executions. I 
counted them—and then asked him to do it. There were just 
eighty one of them. Eighty one executions, issued by you, in three 
cases! How you managed to do it—I leave the profession to 
guess. Butby them you managed to divest Owings of all his estate, 
legal and equitable, in these same Slate Creek Iron Works. Mark 
that—/egal and equitable. So that you having entirely divested 
Owings, in the names of your new clients; and then having be- 
come, in a way best known to yourself, proprietor of the interests 
thus divested ; the recovery of your old friends the Breckinridges, 
upon. their case instituted by you in 18]11—against a portion of this 
property—becomes, in fact, a recovery—not against Thomas Dye 
Owings—but against Robert Wickliffe! No wonder, then, you 
should be so desperately uneasy, lest we should get our money, 
before Nicholas’s heirs were properly before the court—or before 
we had proved all your allegations about Black well’s Entry—twenty 
years ago, or before some abstract law question had been settled to 
the entire satisfaction of a passionate lover of mere justice—like 
yourself. ‘To defeat our recovery makes the Slate Creek Iron 
Works just worth so much more to their owners—say ten, or 
twelve thousand dollars; and our old friend and lawyer, Mr. R. 
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Wickliffe, had become one of the proprietors, if not sole owner— 
when? Pray, sir, when? Shall Il answer for you? Then turn to 
the 2lst page of your great letter of August 29, 1832—and there 
you will find yourself saying—that at and before our decree Nisi— 
that is, before March, 1830, this Iron Works property belonged to 
your clients and yourself —and that you and they, were pariners in it! 

Here then is the plain case on which we quarrelled. My judg- 
ment is, that | would have been a faithless trustee, if I had conniv- 
ed at your conduct; and that [ acted as every honest man placed 
as | was, would be obliged to act. What the issue of the law suit 
may be—is not for me to say, as it is still sub judice. What men 
may think of your conduct, is your affair, not mine. 


In the confused and false narrative you give of the foregoing case, 
is contained one of your most unfounded and dishonoring charges 
against me. On page 6th of your speech of November 9, 1840, 
you say: ‘* This said Robert J. Breckinridge, found among his 
‘father’s or his brother Cabell’s papers, George Nicholas’s and 
‘‘ Walter Beall’s bond for indemnity, which he says he has lost, 
‘* but which, I have always believed he, for motives which he knows 
‘1 know, has hitherto suppressed.’’ You then proceed to alledge 
the solvency of Nicholas’s estate, and the case with which the 
money due us, might be made out of it, and add, in the following 
words, the reason, which induced me to suppress the aforesaid bond, 
viz.: ‘‘but thisswould close every part of the gentleman’s duty as 
‘agent or administrator for his father’s estate, and take from him 
‘every excuse for not settling with his heirs, by accounting for not 
‘‘ only monies received, but lands of great value sold and sacrificed 
‘by him.” Again on page 7, you say, that in regard to this whole 
business, | have ‘‘ played off from that day to this, an intended 
deception, on the heirs’’ of my father, pretending that I cannot 
settle with them because my business is unfinished. Let us here 
examine first the fact, viz.: the suppression of the paper, and then 
secondly the motive, viz.: that I might fraudulently avoid a settle- 
ment with my co-heirs, whose estate I have wasted. 

As to the fact, you shall be my witness. In your letter of June 
6, 1832, page 2, speaking to my brother William of ‘‘ the condition 
of a claim your (our) father’s administrators have against Nicholas” 
—you say, ‘‘ Nicholas’s estate lay immediately open to pay two- 
thirds of the debt, and other property of Owings and Beall, in 
abundance, was liable.’”’ This letter shows that you had familiar 
knowledge of the relations and Jiabilities of the estates of Nicho- 
las, Beall, and Owings to ours ; that you considered Nicholas liable 
to us, for two-thirds of the amount paid by us, to Lee’s executors 
for Blackwell’s claim; and that you knew that the liabilities of 
Nicholas and Beall to us, were of an entirely different sort, and not 
the result of a joint bond, as alleged in the preceding quotation from 
your speech. That is, your written statement of June 6, ’32, is 
entirely inconsistent with your printed one of November 9, ’40. 

Let us hear you again. In your letter of June 22, 1832, to the 
same individual, and written in reply to his answer to your letter 
of June 6, you say on page 1, ‘‘ Indeed without some further aid 
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‘from the family, there is one fact charged in the original bill or 
‘‘an amendment that [ find no voucher for, although J think it was 
‘‘ made on some voucher in the possession of your brother Robert 
‘‘ or Cabell, or on information from one of them, viz.: that George 
‘* Nicholas was bound for two-thirds of Lee’s debt. By a joint con- 
‘tract, your father and George Nicholas bought the one half of 
“Joseph Blackwell’s Entry,’ &c. Now here observe the utter 
contrariety of this statement from both the foregoing. In the first, 
you assert your positive knowledge that I had the suppressed paper 
—that said paper was a joint bond of Nicholas and Beall; and that 
it made them clearly and readily liable to us for the debt recovered 
by Lee. In the second, you omit all mention of a bond, and state 
the liability of Nicholas and Beall to be different from each other, 
both as to amount and foundation, and introduce a third party, viz., 
Thomas D. Owings. In the third, you profess utter ignorance of 
the whole matter; confess that you don’t know who told you that 
Nicholas was liable for two-thirds; nor when they told you so; 
nor how it was to be proved; nor at what time it had been first 
asserted. 

But we will try you again, from a fourth statement, made by you 
under still new circumstances. In your letter to me, of August 
29, 1832, p. 19, you say, that not long after the filing of the amend- 
ed Bill of 1826, in this famous chancery suit, I gave you the informa- 
tion which follows—I quote your words: ‘‘ Not long after you 
‘‘made this amendment, you informed me that-l was mistaken in 
‘* only charging in the original bill, that Nicholas’s heirs were bound 
for half, that by @ contract between Nicholas and your father, 
‘* Nicholas was bound for two-thirds of the purchase money, and I 
“ think you stated, you had, or showed me at the time of the con- 
‘‘ versation, such contract,’’ &c. Now, here we have a new form of 
the case. What you say in 1840, that you ‘‘ have always believed;” 
you tell us in 1832, you did not know till 1826, although, you had 
at this latter period been managing the whole case for fifteen years. 
What you tell my brother William in June, 1832, had been obtain- 
ed, you hardly knew where; you tell me in August of the same 
year, had come from me, at a precise time. What you assert in 
1840, to be a joint bond of Nicholas and Beall, known by you to 
be suppressed by me; you tell me in 1832, wasa contract between 
my father and Nicholas, and tell my brother in the same year, was 
‘* some voucher.’’ ‘These absurdities and contradictions, are, how- 
ever, the less important, as they are all false; as I will prove, by 
yourself. 

Let us hear you for the fifth time. In your letter of June 22, 
1832, p. 1, you say, writing to my brother: ‘Shortly after your 
‘*father’s death, suit was brought on the bond forthe £10 per hun- 
‘dred. At that time your brother Cabell was young and out of 
‘‘the state, and neither of the administrators seemed to be compe- 
‘‘tent or inclined to act,” &c. On p. 2, you proceed to explain 
clearly how you understood, from actual surveys, and the examina- 
tion of papers and records, the case to stand, between Beall, Lee, 
and my father, and declare Beall’s liability to us, to be, not from 


any supposed dond, trumped up in 1840—but because you found a 
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mortgage, from Beall to my father, precise to the very point, on 
which mortgage you say you filed a bill of foreclosure and for indem- 
nity. Here then, the liability of Beall, which you charge me in 
1810, with trying to smother up, in order to defraud my co-heirs, is 
confessed by you in 1832, to have been fully understood by you, 
“shortly” after my father’s death, (he died December 14, 1806;) 
and was actually proceeded on, by you, in chancery, in 1911, and 
remains unsettled, depending, and open to all mankind, till this 
hour, in the case of Breckinridge’s administrators vs. Beall’s 
administrators and others, on the chancery side of the Fayette 
Circuit Court. That is, some thirty odd years after you are fully 
possessed of certain facts, and actually proceed to put them on 
record, and to hold parties to heavy liabilities upon them; you find 
it convenient, for purposes of personal malignity, to represent these 
facts, in four or five different ways—all, as you well knew, utterly 
false ; yea proven so by your own testimony. 

But you shall have a full hearing ; answer, therefore, for the sixth 
time, and having told us, at last, the real state of the facts about 
Beall’s liability; tell them also truly as to the rest. I have said my 
father died in the autumn of 1806. His administrators, whom you 
attack, as neither ‘‘competent’’ nor ‘‘inclined” to do their duty, were, 
the first, my uncle Robert Carter Harrison, a man who could have 
spared as much repute for unsullied honesty, as would enrich a 
generation, having such a repute as yours ; the second, my brother- 
in-law, Alfred W. S. Grayson, who, though 1 shail not defend his 
errors—would, as to all noble, manly, and gentleman-like qualities, 
have justly considered himself defamed by a comparison with you ; 
the third, my venerated mother. As to the two first, it is not my 
part to defend them; and for the third, I will only say, I feel a kind 
of degradation, in mentioning her name on the same page with 
yours. Now as you expressly assert (in the letter of 22d June, 
1832, already quoted) the youth and absence, of our eldest brother 
(Cabell); the incompetency and negligence of the administrators : 
and your own knowledge on personal and careful examination of 
all the facts of the case as to Beall’s liability: so also you are shut 
up by your own statements, as to that of Owings and Nicholas, 
for on page 3 of that letter, you say, ‘‘On further search 1 laid my 
‘‘ hands on Owings’s contract or mortgage to Beall, and ascertained 
‘that he, Owings, was bound to Beall, to execute his contract with 
‘‘ your father, as to indemnity. In this suit, 1 made Nicholas’s 
‘executors and heirs parties, and also Owings a party, praying 
‘“first, Nicholas’s executors might be decreed to pay Nicholas’s 
‘part, supposed to be two-thirds, and that Owings might be decreed 
‘to pay at the rate of £10 per hundred for all “of the 10,000 acres 
‘‘of Nicholas and Breckinridge sold by your father to Beall.” 
Here then is a clear and precise statement, by yourself, in 1832, 
flatly contradicting every allegation you have made before or since, 
against me, or my “brother Cabell, on this subject; clearly pointing 
ut the sources of your knowledge, as independent of both of us; 
and precisely convicting you of intentional falsehood, in all your 

allegations against me in this behalf. 
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But there is, if possible, clearer proof still behind; so let us hear 
you, for the seventh time, on this matter. I was born on the 8th 
day of March, in the year 1800. In the year 1811, you commenc- 
ed both the suit in chancery in the name of my father’s adminis- 
istrators against Lee’sexecutors and others, and that against Beall’s 
administrators and others. In your various statements, spoken, 
written, and printed, when you desire not to be understood, you con- 
found these two cases; though they have little in common, were 
both commenced by you for many years. You have several times, 
within a few years, had the papers in these cases under examina- 
tion, as I learn; and, those who have examined them after you, 
find them in a state, which all who know you will easily under- 
stand, under such circumstances. Being five hundred miles off, 
when I began to collect materials for this defence, I had to rely on 
the kind aid of friends. I have before me two abstracts of the 
case first named above; one made especially for me—the other to 
aid, in the perfect understanding of the case; both by professional 
counsel, men above all suspicion. Both these abstracts assert, 
that in the first case named above, an amended bill was filed in 
ISI1, which contains amongst other allegations, this, viz.: that 
George Nicholas the joint obligor with John Breckinridge, to John 
Lee, was bound to pay for two-thirds of the purchase, and the amend- 
ed bill prays that the trustees and executors of Nicholas, may be 
subjected to contribution. Now, sir, this amended bill is in your 
hand writing, and was filed by you—when I was eleven years old ! 
So here is matter of record, contrived by yourself, and existing for 
thirty years before your charges of 1840—proving that what you 
assert is not only false, but impossible—and that you had for thirty 
years, known it to be both the oneand the other. So far as I know, 
the first denial that the liability of Nicholas was for two-thirds, and 
that of my father for one-third, it contained in the answer of Henr 
Clay, as executor of Morrison, and so executor of Nicholas, filed 
in this case in answer to an amended bill written by you, in 1827— 
in which after the lapse of sixteen years from the first assertion >f 
the fact, of record, by you—you reiterate the statement that Nich- 
olas was liable for two-thirds. 

But, sir, I demand.of you as of a man long skilled in all the tricks 
that bring disrepute on the noble science of the law, to assign one 
tolerable reason, in this whole transaction, why there ever could 
have been such a bond, as you say you knew existed? Breckin- 
ridge and Nicholas were partners inthe [ron Works. They enter- 
ed into a contract for the purchase of Blackwell’s land, wholly for 
the partnership, or in part for it, and in part on private account. 
Breckinridge then sold out his his partnership interest to Beall and 
Nicholas ; but swears really for his (Beall’s) single use ; and Beall 
gave him a mortgage to indemnify him from loss by reason of any 
covenants in the contract with Blackwell. If Breckinridge really 
sold nothing to Nicholas, as Beall’s mortgage and oath seem to 
prove, why should Nicholas and Beall in such a case, execute to 
Breckinridge a joint bond, to secure him against Blackwell? Pray 
sir, what would be the consideration of any bond under such cir- 
cumstances, executed by Nicholas to Breckinridge? Especially 
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how could it be a joint bond of Nicholas and Beall to Breckinridge, 
when the interest of Beall and Nicholas, was in every respect 
unequal? If Nicholas owned 30 shares on his own account and 
4i shares purchased from Beall, making 343 in all; while Beall 
owned only 134 shares, having, as he swears, immediately sold to 
Nicholas 4# shares of the eighteen purchased from Breckinridge, 
and received for them, in cash, the consideration money from Nich- 
olas ; how is it conceivable that they should execute a joint bond to 
Breckinridge? Moreover, why should Beail execute any bond, 
joint or single, when he had paid, in lands, the price contracted to 
be paid to Breckinridge, and secured him by mortgage, against 
collateral liabilities? That he committed a fraud as to some of the 
lands given to my father in payment for his 18—48ths of the Iron 
Works, or was himself in error in regard to them, and thereby 
rendered a subsequent transaction necessary between those two; 
rather strengthens than weakens this whole view of the matter. In 
other words, is it not perfectly clear, from the mere statement of 
the case—that neither Beall nor Nicholas could have executed such 
a bond; in other words, that no such bond ever existed? The 
liability of Nicholas to Breckinridge for money paid by the latter, 
was that of a partner—that of Beall, was that of a mortgagor.— 
And the quantum of their several liabilities, was matter of contract, 
of record, or of law; and all you say about a joint bond, is pure 
fiction. 

I rest this part of this matter here—although I have ample means 
to push it farther—because I cannot see how any man who is open 
to conviction, can fail to perceive that | have demonstrated my in- 
nocence and your guilt. ! now proceed to clear myself of those 
motives charged by you, as the spring of actions, which I have 
proved by yourself, it was impossible for me to have committed. 
It is indeed, true, that not having suppressed any bond, I could not 
be fairly held to feel the motives, which you say caused its suppres- 
sion. But this does not satisfy me. 

Why should I suppress such a bond, supposing it to exist? 
Look, sir, at the facts. The whole question, as made by yourself, 
is, whether we are to recover from Nicholas’s estate one-half or 
two-thirds of a certain sum of money—amounting now to some 
ten or twelve thousand doilars. That is, the utmost interest we 
have at stake, is, the one-sixth part of that sum of money; and 
my utmost personal interest in that would be one-fifth or sixth part. 
So that, my particular interest, whether Nicholas’s liability were 
settled at one-half or two-thirds, could not possibly exceed a few 
hundred dollars, even if we had no other remedy. But, you have 
repeatedly asserted, and | suppose there can be no doubt, that the 
mortgaged estate of Beall and Owings, is additional to this liability 
of Nicholas, as a partner of my father, and perfectly ample; so 
that the only question is, how much we should recover from Nicho- 
las, and how much from the rest; and thus, whether there was ever 
any such bond as you alledge, is utterly indifferent, to every interest 
of my father’s estate and to me. 

But the entire facts in the case, show conclusively, that Nicholas 
is responsible to us, as the partner of my father, for money paid by 
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us, On the partnership account, for precisely so much as his inter- 
est in the concern was, say 30 parts out of 48, of what we have so 
paid ; for 18 parts out of 48, was the exact interest of my father, 
as you assert; and that of Nicholas, if he owned the rest, must 
needs be 30 parts out of 48. 

Again, the interest of Nicholas’s estate in the premises, must be 
precisely measured by ours; the only question with them, on your 
own presentation of the case, is, whether they shall pay one-sixth 
more or less; for this is just the difference between one-half and 
two-thirds.—Whether Henry Clay, who has acted as the lawyer 
and the executor of Nicholas, would attempt to exert a corrupt 
influence over any one, and in particular over me, as you constant- 
ly insinuate, for an interest so remote and contingent as to him, 
and so clearly null as to me, I leave the public to judge. As tothe 
heirs of George Nicholas being capable of such an attempt, luckily 
fur me it happens to be true, that fair and open proposals of com- 
promise, have more than once been made to me on their behalf, 
since the recovery of Lee’s executors against us, in order to liqui- 
date the liability of Nicholas; to all which I have steadily replied, 
that nothing less than the total settlement of the whole case would 
satisfy me; for since I had discovered your dishonorable and faith- 
Jess conduct in it, I felt obliged to stand fast by our legal rights and 
remedies, and would do it, even if I did it singly. So that any col- : 
lision between me and the heirs or representatives, whether legal 
or personal, of Mr. Nicholas, is utterly out of the question, upon 
the very face of the transaction; and for further proof, I appeal to 
all those parties, and especially to Henry Clay, to Judge Nicholas, 
and to Richard Hawes, Esq’rs. 

But again. Why should I endeavor to prevent a recovery by my 
father’s heirs? If you had said there had been a bond suppressed 
to prevent a recovery against us, there might have been sense at 
least, though no truth in the charge. But to say this was done to 
prevent a recovery by us, is at the same time false and ridiculous. 
In one breath you charge me with wasting the estate of my father ; 
in the next, with preventing the recovery of its means: while, in 
very deed, your cause of quarrel with me was, that as its trustee, I 
had so managed its interesrs as to detect your infidelity as its law- 
yer, and to endanger your enormous speculations in property and 
claims, incompatible with its interests, and with your professional 
engagements to it. 

There is one proof.against this accusation, which, I presume, 
you, at least, will consider difficult to answer. Ah! you are too 
good to your adversaries. Who could suppose, that in charging 
me in 1840, with preventing the collection of certain monies due 
my father’s heirs, in order to have an excuse for putting off a set- 
tlement with them ; you had been so considerate of my good name, 
as to furnish me, eight years in advance, with proof, under your : 
own signature, that my conduct was actuated in the identical case, 
by an entirely different motive? Hear yourself, and believe ; for if 
you tell truth, 1 can prove my innocence by you; and if you 
tell not truth, that, too, establishes my innocence, for no one else 
accuses me. In yourlelter of August 29, 1835, you thus discourse 
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in regard to the money, which you say, I will not allow to be col- 
lected, and of the motives, which you then said, actuated me. ‘I 
‘‘ wrote to you, stating your DECREE was erroneous, that it was void, 
‘and if it could be carried into effect, it was iniquitous; that the 
bill should be amended to state Clay’s compromise with Nicho- 
‘‘las’s heirs, and his agreement to pay five thousand dollars, the 
‘insolvency of most of the heirs of Nicholas, and the necessity of 
‘an Injunction, to prevent the money going into their hands. To 
‘this writing, communicated with the sincere desire that others, if 
‘not yourself, of your father’s family, might not, through your ma- 
‘* lictous folly, be defrauded of what was justly due them, you made 
‘‘no reply, but that I must proceed at my peril.” You then go on 
to assert, that the money could have been easily collected—not on 
any bond, as you now talk, but by the proceedings indicated above, 
and then add: “ But this was not what you wanted; this would not 
have been your sweet revenge.’ I do protest, sir, that it seems mar- 
vellously odd, to a plain man like myself, that a professed spend- 
thrift should refuse to take money, part of which is his own, when 
he has only to hold his hand out and receive it. But it is still 
harder to see, how it could be true that he did this upon motives 
precisely opposite to each other. Good gentleman, you cannot 
tell how you have aided me in my defence, by abusing me too often. 

And why should I desire, much less attempt, to shun a settle- 
ment with my father’s heirs, either partial or general? It is true, 
my business relations with those heirs, individually and collectively, 
have been large; but they are wholly misunderstood, or wilfully 
misrepresented by you. I was the youngest child of the family, 
but one, that attained mature age; and must, therefore, have beea 
involved in the business of my co-heirs, as individual persons, 
purely and solely by their own acts. And now, omitting all men- 
tion of any service I may have had the happiness to render to any 
of them, I freely tell you, that if you will point out any act of mine, 
by which any of them have lost and | have gained one dollar, in 
any individual trangagtion between any of them and myself; I will 
pledge myself imm@diately to cancel the act, or to prove it to be 
not only perfectly equitable, but kind and fraternal. As it regards 
the estate of my father, you utter a pure fiction when you say, (p. 
9, Speech, Nov. 9, ’40,) ‘‘ the reverend gentleman had gx: * himself, 
‘‘ by an act of the Legislature, appointed administrator, with power 
“to sell lands, pay debts,” &c. &c. I never got the Legislature 
to pass any act on the subject; I never was an administrator of my 
father’s estate; and I never got myself appointed to any thing what- 
ever, by any authority whatever connected with thatestate. While 
I was yeta child, other persons administered on it; while I was 
yet a boy, the Legislature passed two acts, (in 1812 and in 1813,) 
on representations in which I was too young to take any interest, 
by which certain trusts were created, to a limited extent, as regarded 
portions of the undivided estate of my father; and for many years, 
my oldest brother executed these trusts with great skill and ability, 
and as trustee, performed most of those important services which 
you falsely claim as yourown. After his death, which occurred in 
1823, I was, I may truly say, obliged by the family to consent that 
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the courts should throw on me the un-finished business of this 
trustee-ship—two of my co-heirs, one of whom had been my guar- 
dian and of course knew me well, becoming my sureties ; and this 
trustee-ship is the sole foundation for your unparalleled statements. 
In it my powers were limited and special; the business which I 
transacted, though large, brought comparatively little money into 
my hands to be spent or accounted for. I never sold anacre of its 
land, nor compromised one of its claims, without a previous order 
in writing from a majority of the heirs, under the acts of Assembly ; 
and the estate has always been in debt to me, from the moment I 
became its trustee. I have given bond and security that I would 
account for all monies that should come into my hands as trustee ; 
and the statutes gave a summary remedy against me. 

No, sir, you are utterly deluded, or else, in your malice, talk at 
random. It nas been the aim of my life, to be always ready to 
settle with every body, in all respects. No rule of conduct has 
been more rigidly adhered to by me; and I think by this time, you 
must yourself be convinced, that it had been well if you also had 
adopted for your government, a principle which would have requir- 
ed you to be just, truthful, moderate and honest; and, therefore, 
constantly prepared, without fear, and as to all good men without 
reproach, to answer for all your conduct. 

But if you still doubt, I submit to you the following testimonials. 
They are from the only children of my father, besides myself, who 
survived at the time they were given; and since their date, one of 
them has passed to his enduring reward above, affixing the seal of 
death to his ample vindication of me, and just rebuke of you. If 
any one should know the truth on the general subject in regard to 
which they speak, they should. ‘The public know these men; and 
when they know that they speak in regard to matters about which 
you have attempted, for ten years, publicly and privately, to poison 
their minds; the matter must be considered as put to rest. If I 
had nothing to offer in my defence, but these two statements, I 
should consider myself beyond the reach of your malice. 








CABELL’s DALE, NEAR LExInNGTON, Ky., 
May 14, 1841. 


Having been requested by my brother, Ropert J. BRECKINRIDGE, to give 
him my certificate in regard to certain charges brought against him by Robt, Wick- 
liffe, Sen., in his late speech, touching his management of our father’s estate, I do 
hereby declare, that to the best of my knowledge, my brother Robert’s agency 
has, throughout been conducted with ability, faithfulness, and a disinterested regard 
to the good of those he represented, which often exposed his own interests. These 
statements derive additional force from the facts, that the estate was remarkably 
difficult to direct, and that the agent occasionally found fraud practiced by those 
who were engaged with him in its settlement. 

If this had not been requested, I should have thought it useless to give it, for I 
do not think that any one believes the charges brought; no, not even Mr. Wick- 
liffe himself. JoHNnN BRECKINRIDGE. 


Having been from his earliest boyhood up to the period of his last illness, inti- 
mately acquainted with the hand-writing of my late friend and kinsman the Rey. 
Dr. John Breckinridge, corresponding with him for years together in boyhood, 
youth and manhood—l have no hesitation in saying that this is entirely his hand- 
writing, piece and signature. 

Aug. 20, 1841. J. CABELL HARRISON. 
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I have looked over a pamphlet by Mr. Robert Wickliffe, Sen., in which very 
severe charges are made against my brother, the Rev. Ronert J. BrecKin- 
RIDGE, In relation to his management of our father’s estate, as Trustee thereof. 
Being one of the heirs, I deem it proper for me to say, that I have had no occasion, 
at any time, as far as [ can now recollect, to be dissatisfied in the slightest degree 
with any part of my brother’s management of that business, and that as regards 
his entire control and disposition of it, and his assiduity, discretion, and fidelity, I 
consider Mr. Wickliffe’s insinuations as perfectly gratuitous, and utterly destitute 
of all foundation in fact. W. L. BRECKINRIDGE. 


Louisville, March 22d, 1841. 


One of the most painful and degrading accusations you have seen 
fit to make against me, relates to a portion of my Bredalbane 
estate, and to my alleged unkindness to my deceased aunt, Mrs. 
Meredith. I will state the accusation in your own words. In 
your speech of November 9, 1840, you say, ‘I also recovered for 
‘‘ the heirs 300 acres of first rate land, from their aunt, the late Mrs. 
“* Meredith, which this reverend individual now holds, at a price 
‘merely nominal, from the other heirs, as | am informed and 
‘‘believe.”’ Again, on page 20, thus: ‘* You were born and raised 
‘‘here, and inherited your fortune (except what you wrung from 
‘your old aunt Meredith,) through my labor. No sooner had you 
‘‘ dispossessed your old aunt,” &c. Again, on page 22, thus: 


‘<Tn a practice of more than forty years, amidst our conflicting land titles, it 
could hardly happen that I should not be the Jawyer for the successful claimant, 
and often interested in the eveni of the suit; and sometimes my feelings have been 
greatly excited for the unfortunate occupant. And I declare before high heaven, 
that in all my practice I never had my heart wrung more, than from the nominal 
ejection of the reverend gentleman’s uncle, Samuel Meredith, but the real ejection 
of his aunt, old Mrs. Meredith, his father’s beloved and only sister—by the gen- 
tleman himself; and that [ never had a more unfeeling wretch for a client, than 
he was. After having dispossessed his aged relative, he had the impudence to ap- 
ply to me to bring an action against her for mesne profits. This I indignantly 
refused, and rebuked the gentleman, by telling him he wanted me to do what I 
would not do, and that he ought to treat and speak of his aunt more kindly; that 
he had no right to mesne profits. He then, to harrass his aged, infirm and desti- 
tute aunt, who, if then not a widow, had a husband incapable of business—em- 
ployed another lawyer, brought his suit and paid the costs. This I state from 
impression, and the records will correct me if Ido the gentleman wrong as to his 
suit for the mense profits. Mrs. Meredith was unfortunately married, and always 
relied on her brother for protection and counsel; and has often with tears in her 
eyes declared to me that the mortgage for 300 acres of land of which the gentle- 
man dispossessed her, was had and contrived by her and her brother, to prevent 
ther husband from selling her lands in Fayette county and moving to Green River. 
That her brother’s claim on Col. Meredith, the father of her husband, which her 
brother and her made the foundation of the mortgage, had been fully paid by 
Colonel Meredith; and that her brother had died suddenly without thinking of the 
condition she would be in by the enforcement of the mortgage. This mortgage of 
anciemt standing, was found among the papers of Mr. Breckinridze, and enforced 
by the expulsion of his sister; and is the farm, the very farm, the gentleman 
says he has come by the providence of God, to visit! Poor old Mrs. Meredith 
now sleeps with her brother in the silent grave, while the gentleman struts the lord 
proprietor of her land and her labor; and if any want to learn the character of this 
pious preacher, let him inquire of the descendants of his aunt.’’ 


These are bitter things; and whether they have any relevancy te 
prove that I was the author of the act of 1833, or not; if they 
were true, I should confess myself that detestable wretch, which 
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every upright man must pronounce him to be, who could bring 
them, knowing them to be false. I frankly take issue with you, 
then, upon this case as put by you. If what you say, be true, I 
confess myself infamous; if it is false, I hold you to be everlast- 
ingly disgraced. ; 

I produce then at once the highest of all proof—in the most 
undoubted of all forms. Hear it—and if you are not dead to all 
honor, hide yourself forever from the haunts of men. 

I, Harry I. Bodley, Clerk of the Fayette Circuit Court, in the State of Ken- 
tacky, do hereby certify, that I have examined the records of my office, and find 
that an action of ejectment was commenced in said court on the 20th of June, 
1814, in favor of John Breckinridge’s heirs against Samuel Meredith, which was 
served on said Meredith, on the 23d of June, 1814; the declaration in said case, 
is in the hand-writing of Robert Wickliffe, Esq., and his name is marked thereto, 
as the attorney for the plaintiff. 

Jadgment in said case was rendered for the plaintiff at the March term, 1817, 
which was enjoined by a suit in chancery, instituted in said court by defendant 
Samuel Meredith, and in which a decree was rendered in August 1819. A writ 
of possession issued on the judgment in favor of Breckinridge’s heirs against 


Meredith, on the 1st March, 1821, upon which the Sheriff made the following 
return, viz.: 


‘* Executed March Ist, 1821, by taking into and delivering to David Castleman, 
a complete possession of all the within mentioned premises amounting to 10 tene- 
ments. R. SuHarp; D.S. for 
J. C. Richardson, S. F. C.’’ 


Said writ issued for 355 acres of land in Fayette Co. on the waters of Elkhorn, 
except the interest of Conway’s alienees in 4 acres, on which a saw mill &c. is 
erected, being one-half, which was enjoined in suit of Dallam against Breckin- 
ridge’s heirs. 

On the 20th November, 1821, Breckinridge’s heirs commenced a suit against 
Samuel Meredith (Richard H. Chinn being the attorney for the plaintiff) for back 
rents, &c., which abated by the death of Samuel Meredith, on the Ist April, 1825. 

April 8, 1841, H. I. Bopuey. 


If you can look your degradation in the face, compare your libel- 
lous assertions with this overwhelming proof. My “ father’s be- 
loved and only sister’’—was ejected ‘by the gentleman himself” — 
you hardily assert and print the assertion in Italicks to give it dam- 
ning emphasis. The truth sternly replies—that you brought the 
ejectment, when I was just fourteen years of age; recovered the 
estate when I was seventeen, and pursuing my studies at Prince- 
ton in New Jersey ; got a decree in chancery, when I was nineteen 
and still a non-resident of Kentucky; and finally a writ of posses- 
sion, on which the estate was put into the possession of David 
Castleman, who you know to be one of the legal representatives of 
John Breckinridge, while I was still a minor; and Mrs. Meredith 
not even a party to the proceedings! So that in point of fact, 
neither my aunt nor myself had any thing to do with this matter— 
as in point of law, neither of us had any authority to act in regard 
to it; and all you say about it—is a clear, sheer, and baseless fab- 
rication. You say, that “to harrass his (my) aged, infirm and des- 
titute aunt,” | proceeded after the recovery of the estate, and after 
being indignantly rejected by you, toengage other counsel to oppress 
her in the matter of mesne profits ; whereas, the record shows, that 
this proceeding was had at a time, when I was barely of full age, 
and when this estate was under the general control of my brother 
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Cabell, as trustee, and the particular management of Mr. Castleman, 
as agent, and when I could not if 1 had desired it, have controlled 
the business; and in point of fact, had nothing at all to do with it. 
I repeat, it was impossible for me to have interfered, directly, in this 
matter, even if | had been of full age, and had ever so much desir- 
ed it; for by those special acts of the Legislature of Kentucky, 
which I have spoken of in another part of this defence— passed in 
1812 and 1813—cases of this very kind were put under the control 
of a trustee—my oldest brother, being such trustee from the 28th 
day of March, 1814, (which is the date of his bond as trustee—not 
quite ninety days before the commencement of the action of eject- 
ment by you, against Mr. Meredith,) till the lst day of September, 
1823, (just two years and a half after the final recovery—and nearly 
two years after the commencement of the action for mesne profits) 
—when he died, in the midst of his days, his usefulness, and his 
reputation. 

But, sir, I have a never failing, and you must believe an unim- 
peachable witness, by whom to prove the absolute untruth and 
entire impossibility of all these grievous things. It is yourself. 
You have repeatedly written and published, that your recovery from 
Mr. Meredith, was for my father’s heirs—not for me particularly. 
You say this in one of the passages already cited, (speech of Nov. 
Y, 1840, p. 10,) thus, ‘I also recovered for the heirs, 300 acres of 
first rate land, from their aunt, the late Mrs. Meredith,” &c. Again, 
page 28 of your letter of August 29, 1832, thus, ‘‘ After I obtained 
judgment for your father’s heirs for 300 acres of land against Mer- 
edith,’ &c. And to the same purport in various other places and 
on divers occasions. Now observe; in the accusations I am ane 
swering, you charge me with being your especial client, in all this 
business from 1814 to 1821; with being the cruel and unfeeling 
persecutor of my ‘aged, infirm, and destitute aunt;’ and with 
endeavoring, after wresting her estate from her by your agency, to 
engage you in still farther wrongs against her, under a demand for 
mesne profits. Mr. Bodley’s statement, shows by the record, that 
all this must necessarily have been before the end of 181, if at all. 
Now hear my unflinching witness. On page 18, of your letter of 
August 29, 1832, addressing yourself to me personally, you say, 
‘*T will now, sir, pay my respects to yourself in proper person, for 
‘the last time, as I trust, on this side the verge of eternity. The 
** first business I ever transacted with you, as the representative of your 
“ father, was to make you a deed and to receive one in the Voss claim, 
‘after dividing the land with you. Finding that you had takenupon 
“ yourself the agency, I informed you of all the unfinished business, 
‘* which hung upon my hands, or that had passed over to your brother,” 
&c. Here, then, we have a fixed date assigned by yourself, for the 
commencement of our business relations, touching the property of 
my father’s heirs; and the Jand recovered from Mrs. Meredith, was 
by your own showing, and in fact, property of that kind. This 
period was after my brother Cabell had ceased to act—that is after 
September 1, 1823; and it was after I had ‘‘ taken the agency,” 
that is after February 9, 1824—which is the date of my bond as 
trustee. I have endeavored twice, without success, through a pro- 
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fessional friend, to find the date of the execution of the deeds spo- 
ken of by you; but it must necessarily be later than Feb. 9, 1824. 
To confirm all this, and put it out of the possibility of dispute, you 
say (p- 14, speech, Nov. 9, 1840,) “Of the reverend gentleman 
who now assails me, at the death of his brother, of my own know- 
ledge, I knew nothing,” &c. That is, until after Sept. 1, 1823, when 
my brother died, you ‘‘ knew nothing’’ personally of a man who had 
been your client from I814 to 1821, in a most painful case—whom 
you dismissed with indignation and full knowledge of his being a 
‘“‘wretch’”’ in the latter year—and whose conduct, during seven 
years, you paint in the blackest colours, from personal knowledge 
—yea, appealing to God for the truth of what you say; when by 
your own printed confession, you had no personal knowledge what- 
ever of him till more than two years after these seven had expired. 
Now, sir, how do you like the looks of this proof? Iask you, can 
any thing be more certain, than that you have herein published that 
of me, which you could not but know, was as completely false, as 
it was utterly disgraceful ? 

‘If any want to learn the character of this pious preacher, let 
him enquire of the descendents of his aunt.” It is thus you sum 
up the case. Yes, I freely consent, let all inquire.—They will tell 
them, I cannot doubt, that from the day of my birth to the day of 


my aunt’s death, I never extended to that venerable lady any thing, 


but kindness, respect, and veneration; that in the unhappy difhi- 
culties, which, for a number of years, existed between Mr. Meredith 
and those legally responsible for the adjustment of my father’s estate 
—difficulties which in some degree alienated the families from each 
other—I never took the slightest part: that the confidence and 
affection of my aunt, in many of the members of my family, and in 
myself, continued unabated to the close of her eventful life; that it 
was her habit to consult me, to trust me, and to confide in me as a 
son—God having given her no son—amid some of the sharpest and 
keenest trials she was ever called to bear; that, to the best of my 
capacity, and with a veneration which the dignity and excellence of 
her character, and the greatness of her trials—not less than her 
peculiarly interesting relations to me inspired—TI eagerly availed 
myself of all such opportunities, not to minister to her wants, for 
none know better than you, sir, that she lived and died in affluence ; 
but to offer my protection, and to testify my love; and that in my 
last interview with her, no great while ago, and but a little before 
her death, she put into my hands a token of her constant attache 
ment, with tears and blessings, all unwonted in one so lofty, tranquil 
and composed, thanking me for my friendship, and commending 
me to God. This, sir, [ dare not doubt, is what her descendants 
will tell you. And they may add that one of them, the one whose 
trials have perhaps been the greatest, sought my intervention as 
that of a tried kinsman, with a member of your own family, in a 
matter of most delicate and painful interest, but a brief space before 
your first libel of 1840, was published against me. And to testify 
the cordiality with which I assent to this reference—made by you 
with a spirit and motive unworthy of a savage—I now inform you, 
that as soon asI read your speech in Baltimore, I wrote to a friend 
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in this country, beseeching him to lay it before all the surviving 
children of my aunt, all of whom are females, and all in circem- 
stances which would prevent any being but yourself from dragging 
them, without permission, before the public; and with one accord 
their response was—that your reference to them was wholly unau- 
thorized. Sir, it is idle to say, no gentleman could act thus; you 
scarcely deserve to be called man. 

You make it necessary, that I should speak of these family trans- 
actions. Beware, that you drive me not to break over my firm 
resolution and visit you with a horrible retaliation. I will merely 
say, at present, that my father, before emigrating to Kentucky, pur- 
chased from the original patentee, Col. Samuel Meredith, of Va., 
a portion of his lands in the present county of Fayette, held by 
grant for military services. Samuel Meredith the younger, then 
married to my father’s only sister—received the balance of these 
lands by gift from his father and settled on them; and notwith- 
standing the sale from his father to mine, sold the larger part of 
that conveyed to my father, to other persons. Onthe subsequent 
removal of my father to Kentucky, in 1792, he found things in this 
posture, and at the solicitation, as it appears both of Mr. M. the 
younger and his vendees, he confirmed the sales, and in lieu took 
from the former, evidence of claim and title to adjacent property. 
All these things happened before [ was born. In 1806 my father 
died, intestate—all his children being minors: and in 1814, you 
sir, instituted proceedings on the deed of Samuel Meredith the 
younger, under the instructions, I will suppose—at least by the 
wish of the elder members of my family—and especially of my 
brother, Joseph Cabell Breckinridge, then trustee of the estate of 
my father. I have already stated, when and how, you recovered 
the estate, I have no doubt on a just and perfect claim—to which 
there was and could be no defence either in law or equity, but about 
which I knew nothing—and up to 1824, did nothing. All these 
are matters standing, not in hearsay, conjecture and belief, but in 
deeds and oaths of all the parties. In this last named year, I be- 
came the purchaser of the interest of my father’s heirs, in this and 
some other property ; not out of choice—but because the conveni- 
ence if not the necessities of some, and my liabilities for others of 
my co-heirs, rendered the sale of the estate indispensable, and my 
purchase of it, hardly less so. in book Y, folio 15, and book Z, 
folio 161, you will find the deeds of my co-heirs conveying their 
interest in this land to me, of record in the office of the clerk of 
Fayette county; and the property now constitutes, not as you em- 
phatically assert with reiterated Italics ‘: the very farm”—but some- 
what over half of that on which I last resided in Kentucky; and 
which I still cultivate-—The consideration paid by me, for this 
property, you say, was ‘‘ merely nominal ;’’ a statement which, if 
true, could be made only to give offence—as all the heirs who sold 
and conveyed it were adult persons, fully acquainted with the value 
of the property; but which as I will show, being like nearly all 
you say, untrue, adds another shade to that infamy which the whole 
affair brands indelibly upon you.—The consideration ‘ merely nom- 
inal,” stated on the face of these deeds, is $850 for each fifth part 
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of 355 acres, being $4,250 for the whole. This was silver; and 
by the scale kept by D. A. Sayre, of Lexington, from 1820 to 1830, 
I ascertain through a friend, that the average value of specie, during 
the year 1824, was rather over 100 per cent., or 2 for 1 in currency. 
The consideration paid by me, therefore, was as near as may be 
$24 per acre in currency—prompt payment. Now, I find by ex- 
amining the records, that this is more than the common price of 
circumjacent estates, at and about the same time. For example: 
Nicholas Long, sold to Newbold Crockett, 60 acres of land adjoin- 
ing my farm, for $1,000, on the 3d of May, 1824, which is only 
$16,662 per acre; and John Clarke sold to William Nutter, 96 
acres, then adjoining my farm, and now forming part of it, for 
$ 1,431,45, on the 25th October, 1825, which is $14,91 per acre, 
payable, as Mr. Nutter himself informs me, in currency, at seven 
annual payments—currency being then, by Sayre’s tables, worth 
about fifty cents in the dollar; and as late as June, 1830, the heirs 
of Preston Breckinridge deeded to Jacob Shannon, 77 acres of 
land, also adjoining my farm, for $16 per acre, which, even if it 
were silver, made only about $20 per acre in currency, as by Sayre’s 
tables, currency was then worth about 88 cents in the dollar. 
What makes this matter more glaring in its :justice, is the fact, 
notorious in the neighborhood, that this Meredith portion of the 
Bredalbane estate, was in a worse condition than any other land 
in that region when I bought it; and instead of being worth more, 
was worth less than the common average. ‘The statement of Mr. 
Bodley shows, that the Sheriff delivered 10 tenements on the 355 
acres, when he put my father’s heirs into possession ; and it was 
partly on account of this enormous use and waste for many years 
preceding its recovery, that the suit for back rents and mesne profits 
was instituted. On the 25th May, 1824, I purchased the estate, 
which my family had finally recovered and peaceably possessed 
since March 1, 1821; on the 9th February, 1824, | became trustee 
of my father’s estate. Mr. Meredith, and not his wife, was the 
sole party on that side in all these suits; his property, and not her’s, 
was in contest. On the other hand, I was never your client at all 
in any personal sense. I had, properly speaking, nothing to do 
with the difficulties, legal or personal; and long after the property 
was finally recovered, I reluctantly, and by necessity, purchased it 
of my co-heirs, at a full price. This, then, is the case between us ; 


and if you can escape without dishonor, I confess my inability to 
decide on moral conduct. 


The slanders which I have now refuted, are perhaps the most 
offensive and disreputable of any in your pamphlet; on which 
account, I put thei first. As you observe no order in making 
your charges, it is difficult in disproving them, to classify and con- 
nect them. I will do this as far as possible ; and therefore invite 
your attention next to a congeries of falsehoods, which you have 
collected into your narrative of what you call your last legal ser- 
vice to our family. The facts of the case, as furnished to me by 
one of the learned counsel who managed a large part of it, stand 
thus: In October, 1811, you filed a bill in chancery, in Fayette, in 
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the name of John Breckinridge’s administrators vs. Walter Beall’s 
executors, trustees, and others, to recover £1,000 secured by mortgage 
dated April 23, 1SO01. There was an interlocutory decree, 9th 
Sept., 1814, and a final decree in our favor, 16th day of September 
term, ISI9. A bill of review and injunction filed by N. B. Beall, 
September term, 1820. Demurrer and order to commissioner to 
proceed and sell, February term, 1822. June term, 1824, motion 
to set aside sales, heard and overruled. Under these sales, among 
others, N. B. Beall gave bond, with P. B. Ormsby as his scurity, 
for $1,212, and P. B. Ormsby gave bond, with N. B. Beall as his 
security, for $4,031; upon which suits were instituted and judg- 
ments recovered in Jefferson; and on the 10th May, 1824, certain 
equitable estates of P. B. Ormsby sold, and $1,862,29 credited on 
the execution against him. On the 24th of May, 1824, Ormsby 
filed his bill against Beall and Breckinridge—praying that the de- 
cree of the Fayette Circuit Court might be reviewed, and alledging 
that Walter Beall was non compos when he made the mortgage which 
was the basis of the decree. Answers filed 6th June, 1826; in- 
junction granted; and on the 17th February, 1827, injunction 
made perpetual, and appeal by the defendants ; January 15th, 16th, 
17th and 19th, 1829, cause argued before the Court of Appeals. 
Court took time; and on the 16th of April, 1829, decree of infe- 
rior court reversed. This case was managed in its various stages 
for Breckinridge’s administrators, by R. Wickliffe, J. C. Breckin- 
ridge, R. H. Chinn, R. J. Breckinridge, and A. K. Woolley, of 
Fayette; and by G. Duncan and S. S. Nicholas, of Jefferson, 
From the filing of the original bill to the final decree in the Court 
of Appeals in our favour on the particular branch of the case with 
Ormsby, was nearly eighteen years; and the original case is still 
depending in Fayette, waiting a final settlement in the case of 
other parties prosecuted to insolvency. ‘The mere inspection of 
the dates and facts herein given, shows conclusively, that the case 
was gained by us, against the most desperate opposition —and upon 
the absolute merits of our claim; and of consequence that the 
attempt to stultify Beall and impeach my father’s character, was as 
you admit, an utter failure—made by unscrupulous men, for selfish 
purposes ; and, also, that your graceless allegations that you gain- 
ed the case by trick—watchfulness and overreaching the Bealls, are 
unhappy manifestations of your propensity for romancing, exercis- 
ed upon your own character; and finally that your statements im- 
plicating the character of your brother, Governor Wickliffe, in his 
agency at the Bardstown sales, (see letter, June 22d, 1832, p. 5, 6 
and 18,) though meant by you to do him a favor, by impressing us 
with high ideas of the value of his services and of our obligations 
for them—are, in truth, slanderous on him. 

Your account of all this matter, is scattered over a number of 
pages of your speech—and as your intention was to prevent peo- 
ple from understanding the case, and thereby to enable you to say 
about it, whatever you judged most suitable to the particular objects 
you successively had in view; you have mixed it up with all sorts 
of things, according to your common habit in such cases, Your 
largest printed statement of the case, is, I think, on p. 11-12, speech 
of November 9, 1840; I give it in your own words: 
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*«] directed the mode of defence, which was in part pursued; but notwithstand- 
mg able counsel appeared for the administrators of Breckinridge, the decree of the 
circuit court sustained the charges in the bill, and granted a perpetual injunction. I 
advised the appeal, with the intention to argue the cause in the appellate court; 
but such was the decline of my health and strength, and the weight of public and 
professional duties that had pressed upon me for some time before the court ap- 
proached the trial, that I felt wholly unable to appear in the cause, and so advised 
the reverend gentleman, who seemed to acquiesce, and consulted with me as to 
the counsel he should substitute. In this we agreed, and I promised te aid them 
with my views upon the case, which I faithfully did. But when the day of trial 
came near, my present slanderer and persecutor had confidence in me alone. 
Ile appealed to me not only on account of the large sum inv olved, and which was 
indispensable, he said, to relieve me, as his security, but because the decree involv- 
ed the memory of his father, to lay aside my public duties and make an effort for 
him. ‘The last consideration was decisive with me. 1 arranged with Senators, to 
suspend, fora day, the important business of the Senate, and obtained, from the 
Court of Appeals, the same day to make my defence. I made it. ‘The decree 
of the inferior court that nailed the foul charge on the coffin of the deceased—that 
he had cheated and defrauded a poor senseless Junatic—was reversed and annulled. 
By this decree, not only was the exalted name and spotless character of John 
Breckinridge vindicated, but nearly ten thousand dollars was put into the pocket 
and under the control of his profligate son. ‘This was the last professional service 
I performed for the family, and God knows when at night I retired, exhausted and 
prostrate from the court room, I felt as if it was doubtful whether I should ever 
enter the court house again. If I risked my life as I did in the effort, it was in 
defence of the memory of a departed friend, and well has his ungrateful son paid 
me for it. It was not two years afterwards that he occupied the newspapers and 
took the field against me; and now again, when sixty-six winters weigh upon me, 
in the presence of my children and grand children, and before my county and 
country, under the garb of religion and a pretext that he is a missionary of heaven, 
he has, with a virulence and a bruitishness suited to the mouth of a baron of a 
brothel, and to no other, falsely and infumously assailed my name and peace. In 
assailing me thus, this individual assails not ‘only the friend of his father while 
living, but the defender of his fame when dead. 


It is scarcely worth while, sir, in a letter to one like you, to 
argue any question, touching the meritoriousness, or even the pro- 
priety of human conduct, as exhibited by your statements: first, 
because your moral sense seems to be so obscure, that you could 
not feel or understand what would be said; and, secondly, because 
what you say is nearly always untrue, and, therefore, it 1s not ma- 
terial to urge, that the conduct charged is good or bad. If the case 
were otherwise, I would here point out, how, that in representing 
me to be, in general, a bad and an abandoned man; and in this 
particular case, while aiming to represent me in a light altogether 
hateful, you have recorded a fact, which, if the w hole case was not 

a fiction, would put me before the mind of every virtuous man, in 
re noblest of all lights. A witness like you, whose soul is con- 
sumed with the very lust of gold, boldly declares of one, whom, in 
the same breath he calls a profligate, that the ruling passions of his 
life, gave way before the fervor of his filial love! A witness like 
you, consumed with a selfishness so intense, as to be able to make 
himself an idol even when that self was you; denounces one as a 
pattern of iniquity, and in the same sentence, proves that the great 
end of his anxious zeal, was the vindication of a father’s memory ! 
A witness like you, destitute of all notion of real glory and true 
nobility, in the very attempt to fasten the lowest vices upon one, 
sets him forth as struggling to save, from the least impeachment, a 
fame already so pure, that the great effect of its relation to him, is 
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to make his own enormities the more hideous, by the fearful 
contrast! That is, in attempting to blacken me, you set forth a 
character shining under one of the noblest, loveliest, brightest 
manifestations. Sir, in return for this felicitous blunder, I offer 
you one profound hope. You have often and bitterly accused me 
of degeneracy. I forgive you these unfeeling taunts, because they 
imply or assert the excellence of one, whose image nothing has 
been able to efface from my heart, and whose fame is precious to 
me as life itself. And now, my sincere and unfeigned hope is, that 
in all future time, no man may ever have just occasion to draw a 
picture of human baseness, such as is on the lips of scores of your 
cotemporaries every day, and applying it with fearful emphasis and 
unanimous consent, to any miserable descendent of yours—say, 
‘worthy son of a sire like yourse’’.” 

There are many things in this tirade about which it is not neces- 
sary, at present, to say much, beyond a mere indication of them. 
1. Thus, you imply that you expected the cause to be gained in 
Jefferson, and after it was lost contrary to your hopes, you were 
consulted by us, being doubtful what to do, when we found that 
‘‘the decree of the Circuit Court sustained the charges in the bill ;”’ 
and that you “advised the appeal.’”’ But the record shows, that 
the decree of the Circuit Court in Jefferson—-seveniy-five miles 
from your residence—*“ sustained the charges,” on the 17th Feb- 
ruary, 1827, and on the sane day, an appeal was taken by us! 2. 
You say, that when it became probable, you could not argue the 
cause in the Court of Appeals, I consulted you, and “ we agreed,” 
‘as to the counsel’ I ‘‘should substitute” for you. But it is of 
record, that Mr. Chinn argued the case with you; and it is not only 
notorious, but [ cculd prove, out of your letters, if it were neces- 
sary, that he had been engaged in the law business of my father’s 
estate in the courts in which he practised, from the period of my 
brother Cabell’s removal to Frankfort—-that is, for about eight years. 
3. You speak of a certain security-ship, on your part, for me, which, 
as I shall have to explain it more particularly again, I will only 
Say, is a pure figment of your imagination. 4. You speak of my 
attacking you upon the stump and in the newspapers, in former 
years, and then again more bitterly in 1840; whereas, in every 
case, as I have shown in my speech of October 12th, 1810, and 
more fully in the present paper, my difficulties with you, public and 
private, have been always in defence; viz.: that my “ Hints on 
Slavery’ were written in 1830, in defence of myself, my opinions 
and my party, against a circular previously published by you; that 
our controversy on the stump, during the same year, was produced 
by your previously attacking me before the people, when not a can- 
didate yourself; that our personal difficulty, about the same time, 
arose out of your coming into open court, and endeavoring to set 
aside a decree for money we had paid, you being the counsel for 
us in the very case, and against our interest, counsel also for an 
Opposite party; and that my conflict with you in October, 1640, 
was produced by libels published by you against me, in your Sep- 
tember speech, of the same year, resigning your seat in the Senate 
of Kentucky. 5. The scurrility of your language, in a portion of 
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what you say, renders it alike unworthy of my notice, and inappli- 
cable to my person or character. For the rest, | now proceed to a 
more particular notice of what seems to require it at my hands. 

And, in the first place, you know perfectly, that what you say in 
regard to the alledged insanity of Walter Beall, and the supposed 
effect of that insanity, if proved, on the character of my father, is 
absolute trash. This pretended insanity was no new thing. On 
the 2d of August, 1804, Walter Beall himself filed an answer in 
the Federal Court for the District of Kentucky, to a bill previously 
exhibited against him by my father, in which answer he swore that 
he was mad when he executed the mortgage for the £1,000, above 
spoken of. On page 9 of your speech of Nov. 9, 1810, you make 
two statements, to which I call your attention as bearing on this 
point. The first is in these words: ‘' J voluntarily took upon my- 
self the whole business of the late Mr. Breckinridge’s estate,” &c. 
The second is, that you knew my father had sued Walter Beall 
‘‘in the Federal Court,’”’ on ‘‘ a mortgage to secure” ‘‘a thousand 
pounds ;” and you add, ‘‘ That court having no jurisdiction, I dis- 
missed the suit,’ &c. Here, then, we have you fitst confessing your 
knowledge of this charge of Beall’s madness, very soon after it 
was Originally made; and secondly, acting without authority, in 
such a way as to prevent its being then tried. On the 4th of 
March, 1814, Samuel! T. Beall, son and heir of Walter Beall, filed 
his answer, on Oath, in the Favette Circuit Court, in the case of 
Breckinridge’s Adm’rs. vs. Walter Beall’ s Exec’rs. Trustees and others, 
(brought by you in ISH41, after dismissing the suit in the Federal 
Court,) and reiterated the allegation of the madness of his father ; 
making his father’s answer of 1804, a part of his own answer in 
1814. In this case, then, the question of his feigned madness was 
fully made, for the second time, and as a part of the cause was 
tried and decided in our favor, before our final decree in Septem- 
ber, 1819; and in all the subsequent steps of that violently litigated 
case, up to the sale of $822, was an adjudicated point. On the 
24th of May, 1821, Peter B. Ormsby filed his bill in Jefferson, 
against Beall and Breckinridge, as already stated, and here again, 
for the third time, the question of Beall’s insanity was made; and 
in this case, it came up before the Court of Appeals,and was again 
settled in our favour. So that the fact, that Walter Beall was not 
mad at all, was a fact fully settled by proof, and by a court of chan- 
cery, before the period we are now about to arrive at; was a fact 
sworn to by you, in a deposition taken in the defence against 
Ormsby; and whether it was a fact or not, was not of the smallest 
possible importance ; because, at a period confessed by all, even 
by Walter Beail himself, to have been a period of perfect sanity, he 
had, by deed of record, confirmed the previous mortgage. These 
are the unvarnished facts; and they were all notorious to you, 
when you wrote your speech. 

Suppose, sir, I now show that this whole statement of yours, in 
regard to my appeal to you, is a mere fabrication, without even a 
foundation in fact? Yon say, ‘‘ When the day of trial came on, my 
present slanderer and persecutor,” &c. Again: “ He appealed to 
me,’ &c. Again: “1 arranged with Senators to suspend, for a 
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day, the important business of the Senate, and obtained from the 
Court of Appeals, the same day, to make my defence,” &c. Here 
you identify the supposed appeal to you, by me, as being during 
the session of the Court and the Senate; immediately before the 
hearing of the cause; and under an emergency, that allowed a 
single day only, for you to prepare for the argument. It is matter 
of record, that the cause was argued in the Court of Appeals on 
the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 19th days of January, 1I829—upon some 
one or all of those days, and upon no other day. This is fixed 
beyond cavil. (See Order Book of the Court of Appeals, No. 29, 
pp. 10S—113.) 

I was a member of the House of Representatives of the Ken- 
tucky Legislature in the year 1828-9. The Assembly met that 
year on Monday, the Ist day of December, 1828. Immediately 
after the August election, I had gone to Western Virginia, and did 
not reach Frankfort, Ky., until the last day of November—the day 
before the Assembly met. I sat and did business in the House of 
Representatives, for twelve days—the first twelve of the session ; 
and I never sat again in that house; as the Journal proves. I 
passed a considerable portion of the l4th day of December, 1828, 
in company with Col. James Love, now of ‘Texas, and Judge John 
P. Oldham, of Jefferson; both of whom were at that time, mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives; the object of the interview 
on the part of Col. Love, and myself being to get Judge Oldham 
to consent to become a candidate for the Senate of the United 
States—at an election then about to take place; the party with 
which we acted being unable to elect a man of our opinions—and 
Judge Oldham being the person of the opposite party, most accept- 
able to many of ours. He declined being a candidate, for reasons 
—which I do not feel free to repeat—vut which struck me at the 
time, as being disinterested and honorable in the highest degree. 

On the night after this interview—I was taken dangerously ill, 
with a bilious fever. From that bed of sickness no one ever ex- 
pected me to rise. I was confined to it for more than two months, 
and was at last removed from Frankfort, in a state of emaciation 
and debility—nearly as much dead as alive. I have not been able 
to bring the subject before the mind of Col. Love; but I confidently 


appeal to him for the truth of what I say. The statement of Judge 
Oldham follows: 


During, and J think shortly after the opening of the Kentucky Legislatare, in 
1828, I spent a considerable part of a sabbath day in company with Robert J. 
Breckinridge, of Fayette, and James Love of Knox county, all ef us being mem- 
bers of the Legislature. 

The object of the interview, on their part, was to induce me to offer for the 
Senate of the U. S., there being a vacancy then to fill—much conversation passed 
between us on the subject, and when I assured them I could not offer, they seemed 
unwilling to take the decision as final, and insisted I should give further considera- 
tion to the subject, and that the matter should be farther discussed at another time. 


On the next day I learned that Mr. Breckinridge was very sick, and I believe 
remained so until the end of the session. 


Fair Hope, March 4th, 1841. Jno. P. OtpHamM. 


The Hon. Thomas A. Marshall, Judge of the Court of Appeals 
of Kentucky, was my room mate, from the commencement of the 
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session of 1828, till I took sick: he being then a member of the 
House of Representatives, from the county of Bourbon. In a 
conversation with him, he informs me his recollection is distinct 
that my sickness commenced within the two first weeks of the 
session; and he has permitted me to make this reference to him. 
I refer also to Garnett Duncan, Esq., of Louisville, who was with 
me in Frankfort, when the session began, and subsequently during 
ny sickness slept many nights in my room; and who being an in- 
tumate friend both of Judye Oldham and myself, was personally and 
deeply interested in all the events of the period; and has full 
Knowledge of them all. You will observe also, from the statement 
of Judge Oldham, that Col. Love and myself were to have had 
another interview with him before the Senatorial election, and were 
prevented from having it, by my sickness. But the Journals of 
both houses will show that this election took place on Tuesday the 
*3d of December, 1828. The proof, therefore, exclusive of my 
Own assertion, is positive, is irresistible, that my sickness commenc- 
ed early in the session. I have already asserted that its actual 
commencement was on Sunday night, the 14th of December.— 
From that day till January 15-19, 1829, when you argued your 
‘last suit,” is more than thirty days. I had been in bed all that 
time, at the point of death; and yet you gravely tell the world a 
long cock and a bull story, of my making visits, appeals and what 
not to you, a day or two preceding this 15th-19th of January, 1829. 
Who do you expect will believe you when these facts are known? 

But, sir, this is not the whole, nor perhaps the worst of the proof. 
You arranged important business with Senators for a single day: 
so,so. You obtained from the Courtof Appeals ‘ the same day;’’ 
good, again. Now, Order Book of the Court, No. 29, shows that 
the last day in December, 1828, on which the Court of Appeals sat, 
was the 4th day of the month, [p. 103-4] Judges Owsley and Mills 
being present. The next day on which the Court sat was Wed- 
nesday, January 14, 1829, leaving a period of forty days during 
which the court did not meet. On that day George Robertson and 
Joseph R. Underwood, Esq’rs, produced in Court their commis- 
sions as Judges of the Court of Appeals, and also evidence that 
they had taken the oaths of office ‘the former on the 24th of De- 
cember, the latter on the 12th January) and thereupon constituted 
the court (Order Book, No. 29, p. 105 and 6). Your ‘last suit” 
was called that same day, and fully argued on the 19th. Nowif 
you will examine the Senate Journal for the same period, you will 
find the following facts, viz: That Judges Owsley and Mills resign- 
ed on the 5th December, 1828, and were renominated by Governor 
Metcalf, (p. 63,) and were rejected by the Senate on the 10th (p. 
69-70); that Messrs. Robertson and Underwood were nominated 
as their successors on the 20th, (p. 107-8) and confirmed on the 
22d (pages 110, 111 and 112); that Chief Justice Bibb (the only 
remaining Judge) was elected to the Senate of the United States, 
on the 23d (p. 118 and 119); and that Robert Wickliffe, the Sena- 
tor from Fayette, was present and voted on these various occasions, 
and therefore knows all these facts from his personal knowledge. 
I have already shown that Judge Underwood was not qualified till 
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January 12, 1829, and that no Court was held after December 4, 
1828, till January 14, 1829. And now it is seen that no Court of 
Appeals existed—there were not Judges enough, in natura rerum, 
to hold a court, for a month after I took to bed, on the 14th of De- 
cember; and therefore, that all your fine statements, about our very 
pathetic interview, are, by inevitable necessity, untrue; and were 
of your certain and personal knowledge, known to be not capable 
of being true, in the nature of the case—when you printed them 
to damage me and glorify yourself. 

But this is not all. You yourself furnish evidence, of that vio- 
lent and dangerous illness, which you attempt to use, as you do 
every other incident in my life commented on by you—to my tn- 
jury and youradvantage. ‘T'o my injury, by a fiendlike insinuation, 
as false as itis base, that the whole disaster arose from an attempt 
on my part, to kill myself, by taking an over-dose of calomel after 
along debauch: to your advantage, by setting forth your great 
solicitude for me, and kindness to me during that long and painful 
malady; thus piteously exhibiting my ingratitude to one who had 
loved me so much, as well as served me so faithfully. On p. 14-15 
of your speech of Nov. 9, 1840, after an account of a paternal visit 
to me, as fabulous as it is dramatic, you proceed as follows: 

** He promised fair, but that was all, for he still kept up his habits wntil late in 
the session of 1828, Ithink a mutual friend disclosed to me that he was ruining 
himself at Farro and other games of chance, and had on the night before lost enor- 
mously. About the time I expected him to repair again to his sinks of rnin and 
infamy, I went to his lodging room, and found him in the act of rising from his bed 
to accompany some of his companions then in attendance for his company to 
commence Farro again. His guests soon disappeared, and he threw himself into 
bed, pretending to be very sick. After speaking to him privately not to leave his 
room that night, and obtaining a promise that he would not, 1 left him for the 
night, as I hoped, to sleep off the desperation which his countenance portrayed, 
arising from his dissipation; but I learued afterwards, that the gentleman, instead 
of going to sleep to ease his mind, took a quantity of calomel, without weight or 
measure, (having no more effectual remedy at command,) and was found prostrate 
next morning. ‘The local physicians proving deficient to give the gentleman relief, 
he prudently called in Dr. Marshall, who, with Dr. Munsell, by the aid of hot bath 
and steam battery, brought the calomel from him in witches balls, and saved his 
life. During the awful suspense in which his fate was in the hands of his physicians, 
T remained near him, and no man living could feel more relieved than I did when 
Dr, Marshall exhibited to me the balls of calomel which the steam battery had 
forced through his stomach, and announced to me his hopes of saving his life, and 
when I saw him able to return to his family, all I said was to advise him to quit 


politics, go home and repair his constitution and fortune; this he assured me was 
his own plan, and I parted with him in perfect friendship. 


Now, from the 12th day of the session, that is from the 14th of 
December, 1828, (the 7th and I4th being Sundays,) till after the 
session closed—which was on the 29th of January, 1829—all my 
friends were looking daily, for me to die; and yet during this peri- 
od you were watching over me to prevent me from ruining myself 
at Faro! The Journal of the House of Representatives shows that 
I was in my seat on the Sth, 9th, Lith, 12th, and 13th days of Dec. 
There is no recorded vote on the 10th ; and therefore only presump- 
tive proof of my presence that day. The statement of Judge Old- 
ham shows that on the last day I was able to be about (which was 
the 14th of January, the Sabbath day,) I spent ‘‘a considerable 
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part’ of it with him and Colonel Love, on a matter, | now admit 
with sorrow not suitable to the day, but clearly proving my position, 
both social and political, to have been all I could have desired. 
But your testimony is, that having slept all the day that Judge 
Oldham thinks I was with him, I only rose up at night to commit 
suicide with calomel, producing thereby a disease, which my phy- 
sicians were foolish enough to consider bilious fever! It is per- 
fectly manifest from the whole testimony, that no such interviews 
as those described by you, could have occurred.—<As is usual with 
you, you not only prove yourself a slanderer, but give a key to un- 
lock your method ; for you say, and no doubt thought, my illness 
did not commence till ‘ late in the session of 1828,’ and therefore 
supposed yourself safe so long as you laid the scene of your fictions 
in the fore part of the session. 

But my proof goes a step or two further yet. You do not pub- 
lish what you spoke, in this, more than in other cases. But take 
itas you say. I assertthat I never saw your face, during my whole 
illness at Frankfort; and that although you boarded in the same 
house, represented the same county, belonged to the same party, 
were connected with me by marriage, and professed to have been 
a personal and hereditary friend; I have no knowledge of a single 
act of yours, indicating the very slightest interest in my living or 
dying ; and no reason, but your word, which can scarcely be called 
one, to believe you felt or manifested any. You have introduced 
the name of Dr. Marshall—a name precious wherever genius, 
knowledge, and honor are revered—a name dear to me by a 
thousand obligations, and by all the ties of the firmest friendship, 
continued through every vicissitude of life, from childhood to the 
present hour. Hear what he says: 


Sir:—You ask me to state what attentions were paid you in your illness in 
Frankfort, by Mr. Robt. Wickliffe, Sen.? 1 staid with you 62 days, never, having 
left the room but twice, for very short intervals each time, (not exceeding one hour 
each,) except for my meals, and when Mr. Wickliffe was at the private table with 
me. During this time Mr. W. was never in your room, or ever sent any enquiry 
for you as far as came to my knowledge. When I left the room, as stated, I left 
your brother William to stay with you until my retarn. After the adjournment of 
the house, I staid in your room until you removed, when I brought you home. 


R. J. BRECKINRIDGE. Louis MARSHALL. 
Lexington, May 3, 1841. 


Allow me also, to call your attention to the following statement : 


In relation te Mr. Wickliffe’s personal attentions to my brother during his illness 
at Frankfort, in the winter of 1828-9, I can only say that, I did not reach my 
brother for some days after his sickness commenced; that although I was not with 
him the whole of its continuance, I was a great part, I think much the greater part 
—that when there, I was seldom out of the room many minutes at a time, and 
have no recollection whatever of having seen Mr. Wickliffe in it during the win- 
ter, or of having heard any thing of his attentions. It is proper, however, for me 
to add, which I do with a very distinct and grateful recollection of the circumstance, 
that our friends were so abundant and kind in their attentions, that thuse of no 
particular individual were absolutely required. 

Louisville, March 22d, 1841. 


In addition to this, I feel authorized to refer to David Castleman 
and James H. Allen, Esq’rs., who are the only gentlemen of the 


W.L. BRECKINRIDGE. 
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number who laid me under lasting obligations by their kindness at 
that period, with whom I have had an opportunity to confer partic- 
ularly on this matter. 

I have gone over this part of our case thus minutely, not so much 
on account of its intrinsic importance, as because of my peculiar 
abhorrence of the particular offence herein charged upon me. If 
I know my own heart, it is a grateful heart; prompt—it may be, 
too prompt perhaps in taking fire at intentional indignities and 
insults, even more than at real injuries, of which I think I am pa- 
tient; but utterly incapable of forgetting benefits—of slighting 
affection—of requiting kindness with ingratitude. In my estima- 
tion, ingratitude is not a vice; it is a crime. I have therefore 
thought it my duty to put in the clearest light the falsity of your 
assertions, in this behalf, as relating to me personally; as I will 
now proceed to do the groundlessness of those which impeach me 
on the basis of your intimacy with, and services to my father; con- 
cerning whom you boastfully say in the foregoing extract, that you 
were his ‘‘ friend while living,’’ ‘‘the defender of his fame when 
dead.” 

What may have been the precise relations between yourself and 
my honored father, I cannot, of course, personally know, since he 
died before | had reached my seventh year. It has, however, as 
far as I know, always been the opinionof the whole connexion into 
which you married, at your first nuptials, that that marriage was 
the earliest decisive step in your fortunes; and that the notice of 
my father, and of your brother-in-law, General Howard, were your 
earliest passports into society and at the bar. How you requited 
the kindness of the latter, I shall not take upon me, at present, to 
display; how that of the former, [ leave others to decide, after 
your controversy and mine is finished. You have yourself said to 
me, (letter of August 29, 1832, p. 34,) ‘I had a debt of gratitude 
to discharge to your father’s family, for his kindness to my wife ;” 
and to my brother William you have said, (letter of June 22, 18532, 
p- 14,) speaking still of your first wife and our father; ‘‘ He was her 
best friend and kind benefactor.”’ It is also true, as 1 suppose you 
will hardly deny, that my father was the tender and faithful friend 
of your present wife, and the steadfast and valued counsellor of her 
excellent mother, in their orphanage and widowhood, up to the hour 
of his own death; and that from the earliest settlement of the 
country, till your marriage into that family, the widow, the child, 
and the grand child of John Todd, and the entire family of John 
Breckinridge, were united by ties of friendship, cemented through 
three generations. Sir, there are things that might be said here, 
and I am not sure I am faithful to the memory of one of the earli- 
est and dearest friends of my childhood, in leaving them unsaid ; 
the bare recital of which, inthe public ear, would be deemed, by 
any honorable man, a dear purchase of all the undeserved wealth 
conferred upon you by that generous family. Conferred, did 1 say? 
It was a hasty expression. I will qualify it a little, and venture an 
opinion, which may be of some importance to you, and for which, 
though it is professional, I will charge you nothing. Those deeds 
of settlement; you have ridiculously enough accused me of prying 
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into and exposing your private affairs. My answer, if any were 
necessary to such a charge, under such circumstances, would be— 
first, that when a man puts a deed on record, he does it precisely, 
that it may be private no Jonger, and that all the world may note its 
contents ; and, secondly, that I noticed the matter no farther than 
to prove that you were more an abolitionist than I, on your own 
showing, with this difference, however, that I set my own slaves 
free, without being paid for them; while you set your wife’s free, 
and got a princely fortune for doing it. But did you get it? Will 
those deeds pass it? This, sir, is the point on which I venture to 
give you a legal opinion. I predict to you now—note it down by 
the side of your scornful declarations of my incompetency as a 
lawyer—lI predict to you, that those deeds, whenever the question 
is fairly made, will turn out to be absolutely void, as being utterly 
at war with some of the most sacred principles of equity, and some 
of the clearest maxims of law. This will be remembered, when 
you and I are dead. 

But to return. The obligations you were under to my father 
are confessed. The evidences of any special intimacy, and more 
particularly of any ground of obligation on our part to you, upon 
the basis of our father’s intimacy with you, or his obligations to 
you, are not only utterly unknown to the whole family, but are pre- 
cisely and explicitly denied. I speak now of your relations with 
my father during his life. Your alleged services to his family, col- 
lectively and individually, after his death, are distinct matters, to be 
treated of in their proper places. Your speech contains two alle- 
gations to sustain your general statements on this particular sub- 
ject, which I will now examine. 

The first relates to a suit of one Wood, of Va., or his represent- 
atives, against the administrators of my father, for certain monies, 
which you say my father was represented to have eollected and 
kept; and about which you give a long story, embracing your ser- 
vices in it, and a visit to my mother founded on it. The story is 
told on pages 7 and 8 of your speech of November9, 1840. The 
extract which follows is from the latter page: 


The suit was shortly called, and the administrators being wholly unprepared, I 
with great difficulty got the case postponed until I could go, myself, and search Mr. 
Breckinridge’s papers for evidence, pledging myself to make no further resistance 
to the claim, If I found no evidence against it among his papers. On the next 
Sunday, (for then the sun shone but few Sabbaths on me,) I repaired, for the 
first time, to the desolate mansion of my departed friend, which, in his palmy 
days, I had visited as the happy residence of the most accomplished gentleman and 
talented man I ever knew. It was my fate to find no human being at home but 
his bereaved and disconsolate wife. 1 told her my business. She handed me the 
key to her husband’s papers, at which the tears streamed from her eyes. I found 
his papers in such order as to stamp the mind with a thorough conviction that he 
was a fair and honest man, for he seemed to have retained the evidence of his 
whole life and transactions with perfect security. Among these thousands of 
papers, I at last found Wood’s papers, and, to my joy, discovered that the suit was 
a gross fraud, and the tale a vile slander. ‘The papers and the vouchers showed 
that Wood had been paid every farthing, and was debtor to Mr. Breckinridge, 
nine shillings. I soon put an end to the suit and an end to the calumny. 


I find, through professional counsel, that a suit was brought in 
Fayette, Wood vs. Breckinridge’s Adm’rs ; no date to the declara- 
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tion, nor is it stated on it when it was filed, but a capias amongst 
the papers directs the sheriff to summon the defendants to appear 
at the September term, 1809. The declaration is endorsed, ‘‘ Dis: 
missed for want of prosecution.’ Barry; for plaintiff; Clay, for 
defendants. So far, then, as the record goes, it appears that the 
suit was never tried, and that you never had any thing to do with 
it. The danger and the calumny of which you speak, as well as 
the great zeal, success and friendship of which you boast, haying 
existed only in your own imagination. But I thought it worth 
while to quote the passage from your speech, chiefly on account of 
the narrative it gives of your visit to Cabell’s Dale, and your inter: 
view with my mother, and your inspection of my father’s papers, 
All this, I am authorized, by the highest authority to say, is pure fice 
tion; absolute fabrication. In a letter to me, dated March 6, 184}, 
my venerable parent, speaking of this particular matter, positively 
denies that you were ever on terms of intimacy in my father’s 
house ; and says in terms, ‘‘ J never gave him access to your precivus 
father’s papers in my life.’’ This decisive testimony is confirmed 
by the best of all witnesses, as you must believe, viz: yourself. If 
you will examine your copy of your d8 page letter of August 29, 
1832, you will find, on p. 3-5, a statement of this Wood’s case, 
differing materially from your published account of it; and espe- 
cially in two points, conclusive of the matter now in hand. For 
you say, in the first place, (p. 3,) that prejudices existed in our 
family against you; that they were strengthened by your bringing 
a suit against them in the name of William Breckinridge ; and (p, 
14,) that “‘no intercourse of a family character took place”—such 
are your words—till your alledged appearance in this Wood’s case; 
that is, for three years immediately following my father’s death. 
And, in the second place, you give (p. 5) quite another version to 
your famous visit to Cabell’s Dale, after a confessed absence of three 
years. Here you say, ‘‘ Before the next court, | visited your mother, 
‘examined and found myself, or received from Harrison, whom J 
* directed also to search, a bundle, labelled, Major Wood’s papers,” 
&c. Sir, have I spoken too hardly of you, where I have said, you 
had two tongues and no memory? | 
Let us now try your second specification, to prove your intimacy 
with my father, and kindnesses conferred on him, and by conses 
quence, my dreadful ingratitude in defending my character, my 
principles, and my conduct, against your vile calumnies. On p.7, 


speech Nov. 9, 1840, you say: 


I had known Mr. Breckinridge long, and in the latter part of his life our acquaint- 
ance ripened into an intimate and family friendship, and no man living or dead 
ever had more of my respect and esteem. I witnessed his last moments, and 
bore him to his grave, where I mingled my tears with those of his bereaved family 
and friends. 

This is the last version of your conduct during my father’s last 
illness. Your second version, given in your speech, as delivered, 
was, that you had tenderly and assiduously, watched by him, as a 
tried friend, according to the simple and affectionate manners of 
our country, during his last protracted and fatal sickness. 

Y our first and earliest version of the story, known to me, is cons 
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into and exposing your private affairs. My answer, if any were 
necessary to such a charge, under such circumstances, would be— 
first, that when a man puts a deed on record, he does it precisely, 
that it may be private no longer, and that all the world may note its 
contents ; and, secondly, that | noticed the matter no farther than 
to prove that you were more an abolitionist than I, on your own 
showing, with this difference, however, that I set my own slaves 
free, without being paid for them; while you set your wife’s free, 
and got a princely fortune for doing it. But did you get it? Will 
those deeds pass it? This, sir, is the point on which I venture to 
give you a legal opinion. I predict to you now—note it down by 
the side of your scornful declarations of my incompetency as a 
lawyer—lI predict to you, that those deeds, whenever the question 
is fairly made, will turn out to be absolutely void, as being utterly 
at war with some of the most sacred principles of equity, and some 
of the clearest maxims of law. This will be remembered, when 
you and I are dead. 

But to return. The obligations you were under to my father 
are confessed. The evidences of any special intimacy, and more 
particularly of any ground of obligation on our part to you, upon 
the basis of our father’s intin ey with you, or his obligations to 
you, are not only utterly unknown to the whole family, but are pre- 
cisely and explicitly denied. I speak now of your relations with 
my father during his life. Your alleged services to his family, col- 
lectively and individu: uly, after his death, are distinct matters, to be 
treated of in their proper places. Your speech contains two alle- 
gations to sustain your general statements on this particular sub- 
ject, which I will now examine. 

The first relates to a suit of one Wood, of Va., or his represent- 
atives, against the administrators of my father, for certain monies, 
which you say my father was represented to have eollected and 
kept; and about which you give a long story, embracing your ser- 
vices in it, and a visit to my mother founded on it. The story ts 
told on pages 7 and 8 of your speech of November9, 1840. The 
extract which follows is from the latter page: 


The suit was shortly called, and the administrators being wholly unprepared, f 
with great difficulty got the case postponed until I could go, myself, and search Mr. 
Breckinridge’s papers for evidence, pledging myself to make no further resistance 
to the claim, If I found no evidence against it among his papers. On the next 
Sunday, (for then the sun shone but few Sabbaths on me,) I repaired, for the 
first time, to the desolate mansion of my departed friend, which, in his palmy 
days, I had visited as the happy residence of the most accomplished gentleman and 
talented man Il ever knew. It was my fate to find no human being at home but 
his bereaved and disconsolate wife. 1 told her my business. She handed me the 
key to her husband’s papers, at which the tears streamed from her eyes. I found 
his papers in such order as to stamp the mind with a thorough conviction that he 
was a fair and honest man, for he seemed to have retained the evidence of his 
whole life and transactions with perfect security. Among these thousands of 
papers, I at last found Wood’s papers, and, to my joy, discovered that the suit was 
a gross fraud, and the tale a vile slander. ‘lhe papers and the vouchers showed 
that Wood had been paid every farthing, and was debtor to Mr. breckinridge, 
nine shillings. I soon put an end to the suit and an end to the calumny. 


I find, through professional counsel, that a suit was brought in 
Fayette, Wood vs. Breckinridge’s Adm’rs ; no date to the declara- 
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tion, nor is it stated on it when it was filed, but a capias amongst 
the papers directs the sheriff to summon the defendants to appear 
at the September term, 1809. The declaration is endorsed, ‘ Dis: 
missed for want of prosecution.” Barry, for plaintiff; Clay, for 
defendants. So far, then, as the record goes, it appears that the 
suit was never tried, and that you never had any thing to do with 
it. The danger and the calumny of which you speak, as well as 
the great zeal, success and friendship of which you boast, having 
existed only in your own imagination. But I thought it worth 
while to quote the passage from your speech, chiefly on account of 
the narrative it gives of your visit to Cabell’s Dale, and your inter: 
view with my mother, and your inspection of my father’s papers, 
All this, J am authorized, by the highest authority to say, is pure fics 
tion; absolute fabrication. Ina letter to me, dated March 6, 184}, 
my venerable parent, speaking of this particular matter, positively 
denies that you were ever on terms of intimacy in my father’s 
house ; and says in terms, ‘‘ / never gave him access to your precivus 
father’s papers in my life.’ This decisive testimony is confirmed 
by the best of all witnesses, as you must believe, viz: yourself, If 
you will examine your copy of your 38 page letter of August 29, 
1832, you will find, on p. 3-5, a statement of this Wood’s case, 
differing materially from your published account of it; and espe- 
cially in two points, conclusive of the matter now in hand. For 
you say, in the first place, (p. 3,) that prejudices existed in our 
family against you; that they were strengthened by your bringing 
a suit against them in the name of William Breckinridge ; and (p, 
14,) that “‘no intercourse of a family character took place”—such 
are your words—till your alledged appearance in this Wood’s case ; 
that is, for three years immediately following my father’s death. 
And, in the second place, you give (p. 5) quite another version to 
your famous visit to Cabell’s Dale, after a confessed absence of three 
years. Here you say, ‘‘ Before the next court, | visited your mother, 
‘©examined and found myself, or received from Harrison, whom J 
directed also to search, a bundle, labelled, Major Wood’s papers,” 
&c. Sir, have I spoken too hardly of you, where I have said, yoy 
had two tongues and no memory? | 
Let us now try your second specification, to prove your intimacy 
with my father, and kindnesses conferred on him, and by conser 
quence, my dreadful ingratitude in defending my character, my 
principles, and my conduct, against your vile calumnies. On p.7, 


speech Nov. 9, 1840, you say: 


I had known Mr. Breckinridge long, and in the latter part of his life our acquaint- 
ance ripened into an intimate and family friendship, and no man living or dead 
ever had more of my respect and esteem. I witnessed his last moments, and 
bore him to his grave, where I niingled my tears with those of his bereaved family 
and friends. 

This is the last version of your conduct during my father’s last 
illness. Your second version, given in your speech, as delivered, 
was, that you had tenderly and assiduously, watched by him, as a 
tried friend, according to the simple and affectionate manners of 
our country, during his last protracted and fatal sickness. _ 

Your first and earliest version of the story, known to me, is cone 
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tained in your letter of August 29, 1832. You will find it on p. 3. 
I give it in your own words: ‘TI visited him on his death bed, and 
“the few moments I was (alone) with him, convinced me, that in 
“the event of his death, he expected my friends ship to his family. 
‘*T parted with him most friendly, scarcely hoping to see him hving 
‘again, promising to return, &c.; but, alas, l was doomed to see 
‘‘ him again but a lifeless corpse,” &c. It is your part, not mine, 
to reconcile these statements with each other; and when you have 
done so, perhaps those which follow will enable you to perceive the 
difference between the truth and every allegation on your part, that 
any thing occurred at the death, any more than during the life of 
my father, to justify your unfounded, indelicate, and repeated boast- 
ings and accusations on this subject. 

Tue Meapow, June 30th, 1841. 
Rev. Robt. J. Breckinridge. 

My Dear Sir :—In conformity with your expressed wish, I now answer the 
questions proposed. With a view that my answers may be certainly correct, I 
have referred to my day book, on which I kept a record of each day’s business: 
On the 30th of Oct., 1806, 1 was sent for to the residence of the Hen. John 
Breckinridge; where 1 met * consultation Doctors Todd, Marshall, and Walter 
Warfield—that I attended very constantly from that day until the 14th of Decem- 
ber, on which day I believe Mr. Breckinridge died—Dr. Marshall or Dr. Watson, 
or both, were (the latter part of his illness) nearly all day and night in the house; 
and at any time when I was there, and that nearly daily, I have no recollection of 
seeing Mr. Robt. Wickliffe at the house; neither do I remember of seeing him at 
his burial. If there was a personal intimacy existing between Mr. Breckinridge 
and Mr. R. Wickliffe, I did not know it. I am respectfully, 

Yours obt’y. FE. WARFIELD. 


LexinGcrTron, May 3d, 1841. 

Dear Sir:—You desire to be informed what I know as to Mr. Robt. Wickliffe, 
Sen. having nursed your father at any time during his last illness. In answer to 
this inquiry, I state, I attended your father without intermission during his last ill- 
ness, and sat up with him che forepart of every night until the evening but one 
preceding the day of his death, (as informed afterwards by his attendants.) Du- 
ring this time I never saw Mr. R. Wickliffe at the house, nor did I ever hear of 
his being there. I was with Mr. B. from the 18th of October to the 12th of De- 
cember inclasive, he having died on the 14th, in the morning. I saw all the fam- 
ily of the Grove (except Mr. W. and lady,) at Mr. B.’s during my attendance, 
and left Mr. B. Howard with Mr. B, when an appointment previously made, ren- 
dered my going to Frankfort indispensable. 


Robt. J. Breckinridge. Louis MARSHALL. 


To these proofs, furnished by the surviving physicians, [ add a 
few words, from the letter of my mother, already referred to, of 
March 6, 1811. Speaking of you and your statements on the 
present subject, she writes: ‘‘ He never nursed your deceased and 
‘‘ever lamented father. I don’t recollect ever to have seen him at 
‘‘my house, during his Jong illness. If he was at his funeral, I did 
‘ not know it.’’ In what light does the subject now appear to you? 

Perhaps it is as well, while we are on this general subject of in- 
gratitude, to go through with it; for you charge me with forgetting 
your services and friendship, not only to my father, but to his heirs 
in general, and to several of them in particular. You carefully set 
forth your claims on me, for having served my sister; and then 
again, for having served my brother Cabell; and still more elaborate- 
ly, for having intended to serve me; a benificent purpose, which my 
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alledged intractableness, haughtiness, and general worthlessness, 
unhappily defeated. As it regards my brother, it is perfectly noto- 
rious in the country, that his standing, whether personal, profess- 
ional, or political, was, as compared with yours, when you and he 
were on the theatre together; such, that if there was any patron- 
age in the case, it was your part to receive, not to confer it. In 
what you say about my sister, you go into particulars, and, therefore, 
put it in my power to show your constitutional bias. On the 12th 
and 13th pages of your speech, you tell a long story about a most 
important service rendered to her at very great personal sacrifice to 
yourself, and that your influence over Mr. Charles Carr was suc- 
cessfully exerted to prevent him from pushing for a certain debt; 
and conclude by saying, the service was gratuitous. As to this 
last point I am not able to speak, as I have not access to the books 
of Alfred Grayson’s Trustees, by whom you confess, on p. 17 of 
your letter of August 29, 1832, you were employed. But a friend, 
who conversed with Mr. Carr, at my instance, informs me, that he 
Says you are entirely mistaken, in so far as relates to him; for he 
actually proceeded, and made his debt. You must permit me also 
to doubt your accuracy, both as to the general extent, and still more 
as to the gratuitousness of your services, both to the Trustees of 
Alfred Grayson, and to the estate of my sister; both of which are 
paraded with much pretension by you, For, in the first place, you 
confess, on p. 17, of your letter of August 29. 1832, that you were 
paid $25 by General Robert Breckinridge, one of Mr. Grayson’s 
trustees, for certain professional services for the trust estate, there- 
by showing your relations to that estate; and, secondly, however 
true it may have been, that you were employed on some special 
business by those trustees, about which I know nothing, it is hardly 
probable, that you did their general business, as two out of the 
three (Cabell Breckinridge and Frederick Grayson,) were them- 
selves eminent lawyers. As regards your relations to my sister, 
you shall yourself be my witness. In your letter of August 29, 
1832, p. 3, you thus write: ‘* Mr. Grayson, I understood, was ap- 
‘“ pointed or assumed the duty of the lawyer, declaring, that when 
‘he wanted counsel, he would engage me, your sister protesting 
‘that I should have nothing to do with the business,’ &c. Youthen 
vo on to explain the origin of this prejudice, which you trace back 
to a period several years anterior to the death of my father; and 
afterwards show, that it increased to a total separation of the fam- 
ilies, which you confess lasted till your famous and fictitious visit 
about ‘‘Major Woods’s papers,” in 1809. I confess to you, that 
this early contempt and aversion of my sister for you, which you 
were the first to inform me of, is a very remarkable evidence of that 
elevation of character and force of understanding, which distin- 
guished her through life, and made her one of the most remarkable 
women of her age. And I venture to suggest, that with many 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of persons, in our wide spread coun- 
try, your confession, that the late Mrs. Porter, from her early 
womanhood, throughout her greatest trials, equally as during her 
subsequent brilliant life, absolutely refused to trust, or even to em- 
ploy you; will be the last proof you could adduce that you were 
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ever worthy of the friendship, or had earned the gratitude of her 
family. 


In immediate connexion with the general subject, which we have 
just been considering, are others closely connected with it. Hav- 
ing elaborately set forth our ingratitude ig contrast with the great- 
ness of your services, you carefully explain that they have been, in 
reality, gratuitous. Let us now examine that. On the 12th page 
ef your speech, the following paragraph occurs: 


Fellow citizens, I have only adverted to the prominent cases and services ren- 
dered to the estate of the gentleman’s father. While his children were in infancy 
and unable to help themselves, I performed other and numerous services for them; 
I performed the duties of agent, attorney, paymaster and friend; I caused witnesses 
to be summoned, surveys to be made, and, for the family, advanced the fees when 
called on—for all which, I never asked or presented a fee bill, until I argued the 
last suit, and then did not charge, for all I did, what would have been charged by 
many lawyers, for the single suit of Ross and Carnea] against Preston and Breck- 
inridge; and a part of that pittance was paid in a most iniquitous demand on my 
brother, which the reverend gentleman coerced, of the injustice of which he was. 
fully notified. 


What may have been the true extent or value of your services to 
the estate of my father, it is not possible for me, at this time, to 
ascertain. Whatever they were, you deserved proper compensa- 
tion for them—(of which more presently)—and were also entitled 
to due consideration and respect on the part of those you served. 
It is notorious, however, that my father left a very large estate, 
which was so entirely free from embarrassment, that the proceeds 
of the sale of that part of it which was most perishable, not only 
discharged all its debts, but divided many thousands amongst his 
children. So that all pretence of there having been any necessity 
for gratuitous, and especially, pecuniary aid from you, is about as 
well founded as the insinuation that you were a man either able or 
disposed to extend charity to us, or that we were people likely to 
receive it. The difficulties of the estate were such as grew out of 
executory contracts; and these almost exclusively in regard to 
lands ; and even taking all your statements as true, the evident fact 
is, that our claims very greatly exceeded our liabilities, and that we 
have gained very much more than we have lost on this score; and 
the estate, ample at my father’s death, has had large additions made 
toit since. That your professional services were the only cause of 
our prosperity and success, may perhaps be modestly doubted, 
when it is considered, that from 1804, (two years before my father 
died,) till 1830, (one year after the argument of Breckinridge’s 
Adm’rs. vs. Ormsby, which you say was ‘the /ast suit’’ you argued, ) 
there was an uninterrupted succession of Jawyers in our own fam- 
ily, who devoted themselves, for twenty-five years, to all our busi- 
ness. It is also to be considered, that at various periods, other 
lawyers, and they the most distinguished in the Commonwealth, 
James Hughes, John Allen, Henry Clay, Martin D. Hardin, J. J. 
Crittenden, James Haggin, R. H. Chinn, James Denny, S. S, 
Nicholas, Garnett Duncan, and many others, were employed from 
time to time, in various, difficult, and important business of the 
estate ; and that you, sir, were often, on your own showing, employ. 
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ed adversely to us, sometimes to our vexation, and sometimes to 
our loss. For example, I think you sued us twice in the name of 
Howard, after the death of General Benjamin Howard, who was 
the near kinsman and confidential friend of our father; a third 
time in the name of Wm. Breckinridge, who was his brother; a 
fourth time on the claim of Green, by which you gained a large 
estate, and my sister Porter lost one, that we had to replace; as a 
fifth case of favor to us, we surely ought to be thankful, that you, 
as the attorney of Morrison, who was executor of Nicholas, de- 
feated Lee, and so turned him over on us for about $7,400; (see 
p. 13, letter 29th August, 1832 ;) and as a sixth special mercy, you 
are now, and have been for some years back, trying in the name of 
Tiernan and other parties, to prevent us from recovering those 
$7,400, which we have paid for some body, but for whom it seems 
hard to find out, and you having been, by turns, lawyer for nearly 
all the parties in the case, have tried successively to show was for 
no body in particular. When all these matters are considered, I 
think I may venture to conjecture, that your habitual modesty has 
for once forsaken you, and that in the general statement of your 
services and relations to us, you have gone a little, a very little, 
over the mark. 

What I cordially admit, however, is that you ought to have been 
paid, fees, advances, out door work and all. And I will contend, 
on your behalf, even aga'nst myself—that twenty-two or three years 
are too long to keep you waiting—and that you ought by all means 
to have presented your bills before 1829. You have doubtless been 
a greatly injured man. But let us compose ourselves, and ex- 
amine together, the weighty allegations of this extract—whick 
contains the essence of what is distributed over many of your 
pages. 

You positively assert, that you never presented a bill against my 
father’s heirs, for services rendered and money advanced for the 
estate, until you had argued the last suit. This last suit is clearly 
identified in your speech—the 11th page of which is devoted to it. 
Tt was the suit in chancery, Breckinridge’s administrators vs. Ormsby, 
an appeal from Jefferson county, about which I have already said 
so much. It was argued in the Court of Appeals on the 15th, 16th, 
17th, and 19th days of Jan., 1829, as already proven at large. 
Appended to the opinion of Chief Justice Robertson in this case, 
is the usual notice of counsel, from which it appears that ‘Chinn’ 
was with ‘ Wickliffe,’ in the argument for the appellants (the same 
gentleman, whom you lose no opportunity of insinuating evil 
against, in all the manuscript letters before me;) and [I remember 
that the case below was managed with great ability by Mr. Duncan, 
and prepared with much labor and learning above, by your son-in- 
law, the present Judge Woolley, upon whose brief, I think, you 
argued the case. Butno matter; you have forgotten that any one 
else ever had any part in the cause—and as it was your ‘‘last sutt’’ 
for us— we will pass over your left-handed compliments, to your 
colleagues and kinsman. Until after the 19th of January, 1829, 
you ‘never asked or presented a fee bill’’—this is the point at 
present. 
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Now, sir, my first difficulty is, that this statement, like about 
nine-tenths of your speech, is not what you delivered; but what 
on second thought, you chose to publish. Your original statement 
was, that you had never at any time, charged my father’s heirs any 
thing at all; and this was stated in order to prove the blackness of 
my ingratitude, against one who had served me and mine, so long 
and so largely—without charge. That you really made that state- 
ment, let the following proof show: 
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Mr. BrecxinripGe: We, whose names are hereunto affixed, have no hesi- 
tation in saying that we heard that partof Mr. Robert Wickliffe’s Speech, which 
was delivered in the Court-house yard, in answer to you, on the 12th day of Oc- 
tober, 1840, and we distinctly understood him to say that he had never put 


pen to paper to charge your father’s heirs one cent for any legal service 
rendered by him, 


RoserrT S. Russet, James H. ALLEN, 
James C. Topp, Tuos. 8S. Repp, 

D. M. Craia, Cuas. McDowELL, 
C. M. Cray, Ben. WARFIELD. 


April 12, 1841. 


I understood him to say he had made no charge for services rendered to the 
family of Mr. Breckinridge as a lawyer. D. A. SaYRE. 


It is for you, sir, to reconcile these statements. To me, it is of 
little consequence which you select to stand by, since both are 
false, as I will prove by yourself. Falstaff was accustomed to say, 
that he was not only witty himself, but the cause of wit in oth- 
ers; and I may, without a metaphor, say of your 38 page letter of 
Aug. 29, ’32, that it is not only a repository of untruths, but also 
of the means of detecting your other untruths. See what is writ- 
ten on page 27: ‘‘ When I was compelled to remind you, that it 
‘‘ was necessary, that we should settle our accounts, you asked me 
‘to make it out. J told you that I had done so and handed it to your 
“ brother, J. C. Breckinridge ; you replied that you had lost it or 
‘‘had never seen it; and sir you made this statement with my ac- 
‘count in your possession as certainly as you live; for after you 
‘‘commenced your prosecutions against me, you admitted that you 
‘* had the account I had given your brother, but only wanted to see 
“if IT would make out such another.’? Passing by the portion of 
this extract, which was only intended to give offence, and which 
needs no reply; we have here the most positive contradiction of 
Robert Wickliffe in 1832, against Robert Wickliffe in 1840. At 
the latter period he publishes to the world that he had ‘‘ never ask- 
ed or presented a fee bill’? before January, 1829, when he argued 
the last suit; at the former, he asserts with insult, that he had made 
out and presented his account to my brother, before September, 
1823, when he departed this life.x—Pray, sir, do you know this dis- 
tinguished witness, and can you tell us at which end of these seven 
or eight years, he is to be believed? But this is not all; for on the 
next preceding page of the letter (p. 26) the same disinterested 
gentleman, who asserted before hundreds of his neighbors in Oc- 
tober, 1840, that he ‘“‘had never put pen to paper to charge’ my 
‘‘ father’s heirs,’ not only abuses me roundly in August, 1832, for 
not having paid him his fees before, but charges me (falsely of 
course) with a design to plead the statute of limitations against him 
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—all which, he says he defeated, by notifying me that he would file 
a Bill in chancery! Nor is this all; for on the 32d page of the 
same letter, this honest gentleman actually sets forth items of cash 
received, on account of John Breckinridge’s heirs credited by him- 
self, viz: $155, ‘* Michael’s hire for two years,” and $163,46, 
‘cash received of H. Grubbs in a judgment.’’ The dates of these 
payments are suppressed. fier all, however, it is a hard thing to 
hide the truth. If the name of the servant as well as the period of 
his hiring had been suppressed, I would have had no means of fix- 
ing the date of the payment. As itis, I can doit precisely. There 
was only one slave of the name of Michael, or as he was familiar- 
ly called Mike, belonging to my father’s estate; and he was a man, 
in many respects remarkable, and was particularly associated with 
some of my boyish recollections. I remembered that this man, 
was one of the slaves assigned to my mother as part of her dower 
—and therefore as you had hired him from the estate of my father, 
it must have been before its division; whereupon I set to examin- 
ing the accounts of those ‘ incompetent’’ administrators, whom you 
condemn with so little ceremony. In a list furnished as part of the 
account of Robert C. Harrison, and so settled on the 30th June, 
1812, by Ricbard Higgins, Elisha Meredith and John D. Young, 
Commissioners, are the following entries; under the year 1810, 
thus, ‘Mike Mr. Wickliffe, £75;’ and under the year I8II, thus, 
“Mike Mr. Wickliffe, $80.% In the letter of this same Mr. Wick- 
liffe, of August 29, 1832, it stands thus, ‘‘ Michael’s hire for two 
years, $155.” So, sir, it seems that you ‘‘ voluntarily took upon 
yourself the whole of the business of the late Mr. Breckinridge’s 
estate” [p. 9, Speech of Nov. 9, 1810,] from about the period of 
Michael’s hiring. I leave it to the public to judge, whether it is 
more likely that this unsolicited beginning of services, labors, and 
advances, which have proved so onerous to you, was out of pure 
charity to us, or with an eye to $155 “for Michael’s hire for two 
years,’ and to $163,46 ‘‘cash received of H. Grubbs in a judg- 
ment.’’ As to the charges made against the cash admitted to have 
been received, they seem to be items mostly trumped up for the 
occasion; and are generally such, as if true, could have no place 
in an account with the estate, or heirs general of my father; for 
example, ‘‘ $150 cash paid to Davis, for Mercer, for J. C. Breck- 
inridge ; and again, ‘‘ cash sent widow, $35;” again *‘ cash paid, in 
the suits of Logan and Martin $100 ;”’ in all cases dates suppressed. 
This ‘‘ cash sent widow,” you admit (on p. 29, bottom, letter, 29th 
August, °32,) was paid to the widow of my brother Cabell, not of 
my father; and in the same connexion say that these suits ‘of Lo- 
gan and Martin’ were his suits and not my father’s; and moreover 
you distinctly say of Martin’s case, ‘‘the costs all fell on me,” and 
of Logan’s case, “ I paid all the costs of the suit.” And yet you 
charge against Breckinridge’s estate, money said at one time to be 
paid out of your pocket, and at another said to be paid for J. C., 
Breckinridge; all the while saying your services were gratuitous ! 

With this fatal account you mix up the bond of Mr. Charles A. 
Wickliffe, late Governor of Kentucky, which is made the basis of g 
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charge of dishonesty against me, and which I now proceed to ex- 
plain. In the case of Breckinridge’s administrators vs. Beall’s 
administrators and others, which has been fully explained, J. Lewis, 
as commissioner, sold portions of the mortgaged property on the 
26th June, 1820, and again on the 2d of May, 1822. At the lat- 
ter sale your brother, Charles, A. Wickliffe, Esq., became the pur- 
chaser of Lot No. 58, fin Bardstown, I suppose] at the price of 
$265, and executed his bond with J. M. Wright, forthatsum. At 
these sales your brother, as I have every reason to believe, acted 
for my father’s heirs, who were always willing and ready to pay 
him for his services; as well as to acknowledge them. But it is 
also true, as [ have always understood, that your brother was @ 
good deal interested in the property mortgaged to us, and therefore 
we always thought that an act of friendship had been extended to 
him by our brother, in giving him a certain control over these sales. 
And in point of fact the matter was so managed, that while your 
brother; ‘‘ in bidding to save his property, bought in a piece of the 
mortgaged property at about $250” as you express it, [p. 5, letter 
of June 22, 1832] and did “ save his preperty ;” another purchaser 
under Beall, whose property was also covered by our mortgage; 
viz: Peter B. Ormsby, was saddled with the bulk of the debt, 
amounting before he finally paid it, if we believe your speech of 
November 9; 1840, p. 10, to “‘ nearly ten thousand dollars,” or if 
we believe your letter of June 22, 1832, ‘to about 7 or 8,000 dol- 
lars. You are wel! aware, that Ormsby was so outraged by the re- 
sult of these proceedings at Bardstown and with having certain 
property he had purchased from Beall, and sold to Smiley, run up 
on him, that he refused utterly to pay his bonds ; and when he was 
sued on them, went into chancery, in order to invalidate if he could; 
the original mortgage from Beall to my father, and thus escape 
what he considered the hardship if not the imposition, which had 
been practised on him, to save your brother’s property. This is 
the very case already explained at large, which came up and was 
argued in January, 1829, as your “ last suit’? forus; and the whole 
difficulty arose out of transactions, connected with which yout 
brother’s bond had its origin. 

After the death of my brother Cabell, these matters devolved on 
me, and in my arrangement of so much of them as relates to your 
brother Charles, you have said I acted every how basely. First, 
that the demand itself was “ most iniquitous ;’’ secondly, that its 
‘injustice’ was fully explained to me—[both of which charges are 
contained in the foregoing extract ;] thirdly, that the professional 
services of your brother in this business, were worth more than the 
amount of his bond, [letter June 22, °32, p. 5, 6;] fourthly, that 
the settling of the bond of your brother with you in the way of 
your fees, was a simple robbery of you—as you never intended to 
take the amount of him, [letter of August 29, 1832, p. 32.] 

At this point, sir, be pleased to read the letters which follow. I 

ave no copies of my letters to which the two first of these appear 
to be replies; but I hereby authorise Governor Wickliffe to hand 
the originals to you—or publish them: at his discretion. 
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WasuinctTon City, Dec, 6th, 1823. 


Dear Sir:—Your letter under date of the 10th Nov. I have received. I did 
act as the quasi agentof my friend, your brother, in the business against the es- 
tate of Beall. A sale, or sales of property was made under the decree alluded to 
by you, a Report of which made by Gen. Lewis, commissioner, I gave your 
brother about twelve months, to be filed in the Fayette Circuit Court. Under the 
last sale by reference to the report, it will be seen that a tract of land was sold to 
Mr. Kelly tor $1001, he at first refused to give bond as required Afterwards, your 
brother, or I did for him, compromised; by which means he transferred to him the 
benefit of the purchase in full of the demand for his bid, this was done by my 
advice; the land lies in Ohio county, and is worth three times 1001 dollars. Sev- 
eral persons are living upon it under purchase from Beall after the date of your 
father’s mortgage. Your immediate attention ought to be given to this business: 
You had better see Mr. Jo. Allen, of Hardensburg, Breckinridge county, and take 
steps to evict the settlers. 

You will find also by the Report that Gen. Tompson was a purchaser of a tract 
of land in Bath county; he failedto give bond. Your brother talked of proceed- 
ing against him, in the Fayette Court. 

You will also find a bond of my own to the Commissioner for one lot. 
Which, upon my return home, and upon a Deed being made by order of 
the Court, I will settle. 


I would not advise the quashing of the Replevin bonds in Jefferson, &c. You 
will loose the debts if you do. 


We are just carving out business; the hopes of the West, in relation to the 
Presidency, begin to brighten. 
I am, with sentiments of friendship and regard, 


Your ob’dt. servant, 
R, J. Breckinridge. C. A, WiIcKLIFFE. 


WicKxLanp, OcrT. Ist, 1880. 


Dear Sir:—Yours of the — ultimo was received, an immediate answer as re 
quested by you was not given, owing to my absence at court. 

I was surprised I can assure you, that [ was so called upon to discharge a debt 
which I had considered settled by the understanding between us more than twelve 
months ago. Robert Wickliffe was indebted to me, and I agreed with him 
to offsetthe amount. It is a matter of no moment to me to whom the money is 
paid, except that I am not prepared now to settle it, not anticipating the payment 
in any other mode than as above. I expect to be in Frankfort the 2d week in 
October, when I hope to see you and R. Wickliffe, and have the subject arranged, 

I am respectfully, your ob’t. servant, 


R. J. Breckinridge. C. A. WickKLIFFE. 


LEXINGTON, OcrT. 28th, 1830. 


Dear Sir:—I had expected to have seen you in this place, upon the subject of 
the note of mine, but am disappointed. If you will transfer the note to my broth- 
er, I will arrange it with him. By law and the terms of the note I am compelled 
to pay interest, but submit it to yourself to determine, whether in justice it ought 
to be exacted for the period the whoie business was suspended by the bill of 
Ormsby against your father’s heirs; during which time I never took possession of 
used the Lot, for I did not wish to subject myself to be sued by Beall, or to pay 
him rents, nor had 1 a deed made by which I could have protected my possession, 
Under these circumstances, equity and justice would seem to say, during the pen- 
dency of that suit I ought not to be charged with interest. 

I have a claim for my services in superintending the sales and other business 
connected with this transaction equal to $20, which I hope you will feel yourself 
authorized to allow by a credit onthe note at its date. At all events, I hope to be 
eble to settle this demand in the course of the spring, not sooner. 


I am respectfully, your ob’t. serv’t, 
R, J. Breckinridge: C. A. WickLIFFE, 
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These letters, put beyond all controversy, the perfect equity of 
the debt, even in the estimation of the debtor himself; they show 
precisely the relations of Governor Wickliffe to the case and to my 
brother; they establish the amount at which he valued his services, 
($20 instead of some hundreds,) and they prove that you owed 
him, instead of his owing you. That is, they prove all your charg- 
es, without exception—false. 

You will observe the length of time between the dates of the 
first and Jast of these letters—nearly seven years. The interven- 
ing time was diligently occupied by us with Peter B. Ormsby, in 
bringing the principal debt and cause, in the whole transaction, to 
a close ; which was effected on the 16th April, 1829, by the final 
decree of the Court of Appeals in our favor. 

You will observe also, in the second of these letters, that there 
appears to have been a previous arrangement, a year before its date 
—that you were to take up this bond; and that as matters stood at 
the date of the letter, this arrangement seemed likely to fall through. 
On a previous page of this defence, you will see a clue to this difli- 
culty. You were afraid to render an account lest it should not 
tally with one you had previously rendered to my brother before his 
death; and when at last you rendered it, and sent it to me through 
Judge (then Major} Woolley—there was a difficulty in settling it 
ou account of your having mixed up the accounts of the heirs gen- 
erai, with one against one of the heirs individually, (the late Mrs. 
Porter, as I remember,) I as trustee, being responsible only for the 
former. Major Woolley withdrew the account to enable you to 
make this change; after which period, I have no recollection of 
the account’s having been returned—nor can I since, on repeated 
search, find either it or your brother’s bond. Amid these diflicul- 
ties, | wrote to your brother; his second letter above, is the reply. 

You will also observe a question of interest, stated in the third 
leiter of your brother. On page 32 of your letter of August 29, 
1832, you state his bond at $250, and give us credit for that sum. 
But the bond was $265, with interest from May 22, 1822, till paid 
—say till the spring of 1831, the earliest period at which it could 
be paid, as he says in the close of his third letter; that is nine 
years, equal to $1435,10, or a round sum of $408, subject to his 
fee, whatever that might be. Whether this interest was really 
charged, I cannot say, having neither your account nor the bond ; 
but that it ought to have been charged, seems to me very clear, 
since the delay of payment was the act and for the benefit of the 
debtor. If he chose to await the chances of Ormsby’s success, it 
is surely most just that we should not be deprived of the benefit of 
his defeat. I cannot say, however, how this part of the matter was 
arranged. If you keep any books they shauld show. The only 
entry in my own day book, touching the whole subject of your fees, 
that I can at present find, during or since 1830, is in these words, 
viz: ‘1830, March 15, J. Breckinridge’s estate, Dr. to cash paid 
Wickliffe and Woolley in part for fees in various suits; see their 
account when settled, $55,00.”’ ‘This date and payment were ante- 
rior to any difficulty with you; my first No. of *‘ Hints on Slavery,’’ 
being published on the 9th of June, 1830; and the order in chan- 
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cery, in Breckinridge’s heirs vs. Lee’s executors against Owings for 
£1704,14,6, being made on the 7th April, 1830: and the county 
canvass for 1830, as you have repeatedly written and printed, not 
having commenced till I had finished my Nos. on Slavery. I take 
it therefore, that this $55, was in addition to your brother’s bond, 
the supposed amount of your fees, in full, while you were yet in a 
good humor—and had not discovered, that in order to wrong my 
father’s heirs, it was necessary to ruin me, seeing you could neither 
seduce nor befool me; and in order to open a wider row for yourself 
in public life, it was necessary to put me aside, seeing [ could neither 
be coaxed nor bullied into the support of measures I did not approve. 
Upon the whole, the proof is positive, 1, That your spoken and 
printed statements are wholly irreconcileable with each other. 0 
That both are false ; it is false that you made no charges at all ; 
is also false that you made none till 1829. 3. That instead of Ah 
forming legal services gratuitously, you were paid some hundreds 
of dollars by my father’s administrators, a portion of it as far back 
as 1810-11; again stated your account fully to the trustee of the 
estate, during or before 1823, and were probably paid by him; and 
again stated it with clamor and indecent threats of suit, and paid 
in full by me in 1830-1. 4. That instead of acting with great 
generosity in this matter, you have made public demands on our 
gratitude, which were utterly unfounded; have denied payments 
proved to have been made to you; and have trumped up fictitious 
and futile offsets to those acknowledged. 5. ‘That the demand 
against your brother instead of being most iniquitous, was most 
just—and so confessed by himself. 6. That your brother’s services, 
however well intended, instead of being of the great value you 
attach to them, were valued by himself at a ve ry moderate rate— 
and were the source of many and serious difficulties to us. 7%. 
That instead of his being your debtor, or your giving him the 
amount of his bond to us, by which you say we treated him and 
you both unjustly—the truth is that you were his debtor, and it was 
in reality a favor to you, and not to your brother or to us, to allow 
you to take up his bond in the way of your fees. 8. ‘That to all 
appearance your purpose was to get double the amount of this 
bond, under pretence of settling it; once by getting credit with 
your brother Charles for its amount, ‘and once again by getting us 
not to oblige you to credit us with the amount of it, under the 
double pretext that you would in that case lose it, and that your 
brother’s services were worth the whole; which was, to say the 
least, pretty keen. This is the simple truth on this part of the 


case ; and it puts our relations to you, in a posture, at which we 
at least, have no occasion to blush. 


Let us pass now to another cluster of accusations. On p. 5, of 
your letter of August 29, 1832, you say: ‘‘Col. Morrison spoke to 
‘me to defend him in a suit brought by Lee’s executors against 
‘him and Davis, executors of Nicholas, and your father’s adm’rs. 
‘‘T did so, and finding that no effectual defence could be made, and 
“that Mr. Clay had brought the suit wrong, | demurred to his Decn., 
* and had the suit dismissed. Mr. Clay thereafter sued your father’s 
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‘‘adm’rs only, and when I requested him to do so, he refused to sue 
‘* Nicholas’s exec’rs. also.” (See also p. 9, speech of Nov. 9, 1840.) 
It seems from this, that amongst your other claims upon our grati- 
tude, one is that you prevented us, by some legal quibble, which as 
Col. Morrison’s lawyer, you found occassion to employ, from pay- 
ing, in 1808 or 9, one-third part of a just debt, which, if you had 
permitted us to pay it, would have cost us about $2,000, for which 
we had a clear and perfect recourse to get it all back; and by this 
trick, you put us into a posture, in which we have been litigating 
up to this hour—have paid above $7,400 as far back as ten years 
ago, and are now likely, if you can succeed against us, to lose every 
dollar of it, after more than thirty years of lawsuits. Being defeat- 
ed in the joint action, Lee brought a separate one against us, to 
make us, for your sake, pay all, instead of one-third. When this 
suit was instituted, | am not able to say precisely. Many of the 
papers are missing, and after careful and repeated search, they 
seem to be lost; so counsel inform me. We find, however, that 
the suit was brought in Fayette, during or before 1811, inthe name 
of Lee’s Executors vs. Breckinridge’s Administrators ; that it was 
several times decided against us, and reversed in the Court of Ap- 
peals; and in March, 1823, was removed from Fayette to Wood- 
ford. In your letter of August 29, 1832, p. 10, you make two insin- 
uations, which are characteristic of you: 1. That the case was lost 
in Woodford, on account of the improper ‘influence of J. J. 
Crittenden and others of the Lee family, in Woodford Circuit.” 2. 
That for his own convenience, my brother Cabell, as you express 
it, “‘ having, without consulting me, after he removed to Frankfort, 
consented to remove the suit from Lexington to Woodford.” The 
reason for the removal, however, assigned on the record is, that 
the presiding Judge in Fayette had been counsel in the case, and 
declined sitting. In June, 1825, there was a verdict and judgment 
against us in Woodford; in June, 1827, the Court of Appeals 
affirmed the whole; and in September following, the Woodford 
court entered final judgment against us. In reference to this case, 
and this stage of it, you speak as follows, in your speech of Nov. 9, 
1840, p. 10 and 11: 


The reverend gentleman told me that Mr. Price, the agent for Lee’s executors, 
‘would coerce the payment immediately, by execution on his father’s negroes or 
lands, unless he would give his own bond with John W. Hunt, John Brand, or 
myself, payable in twelve months, for the debt, and as he could not give either 
of these gentlemen, he had no reliance but myself. JI had suffered severely by 
being surety, and had no money to pay the debt with if the gentleman failed. I 
did not believe that if he settled fairly with his father’s estate he was worth any 
thing; but he was John Breckinridge’s son, and the execution would fall tmmedi- 
ately on the dower property in the hands of the widow. 1 knew the estate of the 
father, though greatly diminished, was still good, yet that I might have my prop- 
erty first sacrificed, and then have to wade through Chancery for indemnity. Still, 
I joined the individual in a bond to the amount of the debt, under his solemn 
promise to push the suit against Ormsby, and to so arrange, as that the bond should 
be paid at maturity. Thus assured, | assisted that individual to prepare to meet 
the bond; but the year rolled round, and no money, except perhaps about one 
thousand dollars, was to be found; and Ormsby had enjoined the judgment against 
him, charging, in substance in his bill, that be was an under purchaser, &c. 
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Speaking of these same transactions, in your letter of August 29, 
1832, p. 27, you use the following lauguage: ‘‘ You never asked me 
‘what was my fee in the case, or to hand you my account of 23 years’ 
“standing. Nor have you, to this day, given me any evidence that 
‘“‘my nole, as your security, has been paid.”’ 

The suit referred to in this last extract, is the case of Ormsby, 
mentioned in the preceding one, and already much handled, as 
your “ /ast suit.” In regard to your accounts, enough, I suppose. 
you will agree, has been already said. And the security-ship 
spoken of in the two passages, is the same. For the rest, my de- 
fence is the same as continually heretofore, viz: that your state- 
ments are entirely destitute of truth; which I proceed to prove. 

It is not true, that Lever told you Mr. Price would attempt to 
distress my father’s estate ; itis not true he ever did so; it is not 
true, as I verily believe, that he ever had any intention of doingso. 
So far otherwise is the truth, that Mr. Price, who knew me from 
a child, and who was to his death, my warm personal friend ; never 
even put an execution into the hands of an officer, as the record 
shows ;—never asked, never had security of any kind that I know 
of, besides my naked, verbal promise, in addition to his judgment 
against my father’s administrators; and after being at law with us 
from IS11 till 1827 and finally succeeding against us—he knew 
perfectly that the sole object of my father’s administrators was to 
ascertain what ought to be done—and that it would then be done 
fairly and truly. Andrew F. Price was a man of tried honour and 
integrity ; and a more signal proof, than the record in this case 
furnishes, that he confidently relied on me, as being both the one 
and the other, never existed. With a judgment against the large 
estate of my father—with the administrators aged, and, you assert, 
incompetent—he relied simply on my word, that he should receive 
seven or eight thousand dollars, more readily without, than by our 
legal process, as it then stood. He believed me—and I redeemed 
my word, in dispite of intervening sickness, trials, and afflictions 
of no ordinary kind. Sir, what you bring against me, as ground 
for a calumny, is one of the proudest and most evident proofs of 
the uprightness of my life. 

It is not true, that if execution had issued, it would have been 
against my mother’s dower estate ; the law, the state of the case, 
and the final judgment, all rendering the thing impossible; and if 
it were all true, my conduct under it would be only another evidence 
furnished by yourself against yourself, as my accuser. It is not 
true, that I was any more bound than all my co-heirs for this money, 
which was a judgment against the administrators; but several of 
these co-heirs were persons of immense wealth, and therefore the 
assertion that there was any difficulty about security, is altogether 
ridiculous. It is not true that | ever told you Mr. Hunt or Mr. 
Brand refused to go my security—nor is it true that they did so 
refuse ; in regard to which, if you doubt, read their letters which 
follow. There is an error in the reference of Mr. Hunt, to Ormsby 
as the creditor instead of Lee; an error very naturally produced by 
your way of stating and jumbling up cases, when you wish to con- 
fuse a subject ; but both the letters are universal in their terms. 
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LEXINGTON, Fes’y 25th, 1841. 
The Rev. Ropert J. BRECKINRIDGE. 

Dear Sir:—Your letter under cover of one from the Hon. J. J. Critten- 
den, dated the 15th instant, received this morning. I have examined Mr. Wick- 
litfe’s speech, page 10, as referred to in your letter, in which he says that Mr. 
Price, agent for P. B. Ormsby, Esq., was willing to receive me w ith others as 
security for the debt due Mr. Ormsby; I have not the slightest recollection that 
you did apply in that or in any other case to become security for you. 

Respectfully, your ob’dt. servant, Joun W. Hunt. 


LEXINGTON, 25th Fres’y, 1841. 

Rev. Rosr. J. BRECKINRIDGE. 

Dear Sir:—Your favor of the 15th inst. was received by to-day’s mail, 
calling my attention to the 10th page of Mr. Robert Wic :kliffe’s second speech 
against you, where my name with others is mentioned; and stating that according 
to the best of your recollection you never asked me to unite with you as your se- 
curity, im any case. 

I answer you, my dear sir, that [was never asked by you to unite w ith you as 
security in any bond or note that I recollect of, nor do 1 believe you ever did so, 
or I should recollect it. 

1 am, dear sir, very respectfully, 
Your ob‘dt servant and frind, 
Joun BRAND. 


But you say “J joined the individual in a bond to the amount of 
the debt, §c.”’ Was this a replevin bond? That cannot be; for 
no execution was ever in au oflicer’s hand. Why should it be 
‘* nayable in twelve months,” aud why given to Mr. Price individu- 
ally ; when by both facts, he actually diminished his security ; and 
in addition might have rendered himself liable for the debt? But 
still you joined in the bond; knowing all the while as you assert, 
that [ was really a bankrupt, and worse still, a dishonest man; a 
man worth nothing if he settled fuirly—and refusing to settle fairly ! 
Really sir, if this is all true, it reveals one of the most extraordin- 
ary and gratuitous procedures on record. But the truth is, no such 
thing ever took place. I have no recollection of any such bond ; 
no body else, that [ can find, of all those who acted for the Lee’ s, 
for Price, for us, Or in the offices, know any thing about it; none 
of Price’s receipts, say any thing of such a bond, nor does his ac- 
count stated, covering the transaction, make any allusion to it. 
The allusions are frequent to the execution, (which he issued, and 
kept himself, to prevent the judgment from expiring :) but no hint 
of any bond. And sir, to be plain, my firm belief is, that no such 
bond ever had an existence, except in your unfounded statements ; 
and until some satisfactory proof to the contrary is produced, I shall 
fecl obliged to presume, that as you have departed from the truth 
about every other item of this transaction, you have been consist- 
ent throughout. 

In this state of case, you should not distress yourself too much, 
about this outstanding liability. But as you say, ‘nor have you 
till this day given me any evidence that my note as your security 
has been paid ;” and | suppose, what you mean is that you have 
no evidence the amount recovered by Lee’s executors has been 
paid them: inthe hope of quieting your auxiety, 1 submit the fol- 
lowing proof to you. I suppose, sir, you can hardly fail to consider 
it satisfactory; and in return for this quietus against your imaginary 
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bond, I hope you will try to remember that this large sum of money 
with much interest and costs, is the identical money which would 
have been paid to your old clients in 1831, but for you; the very 
money, which the estate you are enjoying should have paid to us 
above ten years ago. 


I have this day examined the account and receipts of Andrew F. Price, (agent 
for Robert Alexander, surviving executor of John Lee,) of money received by 
said Price on account of the administrators of John Breckinridge, and find the 
following sums at the following times receipted for by Mr. Price, and stated by 
him to be endorsed on Executions, viz: 1828, January 7, $1,000—May 21, $361 
—September 30, $1,000; 1829, February 4, $1,624—May 11, $21,13—Juiy 
13, $3,300; 1830, February 23, $69,00—April 27, $47,20—October 23, 316,86. 
This last receipt expresses on its face that it is ‘* Supposed to be in full of an exe- 
cution issued from the Woodford Circuit Court, in the name of Robert Alexander, 
Executor of John Lee, dec’d., against the administrators of John Breckinridge, 
dec’d;’’ and the full sum paid appears to be $7,439,19, as stated by Mr. Price. 
These receipts are now in my possesion to be filed, at the proper time, as exhibits 
in the Chancery suit depending in Fayette, in the name of Breckinridge’s Adm’rs. 
vs. Lee’s Executors and others; in which the recovery of this money is sought by 
the former. 


Fayette County, August 13, 1841. Davip CASTLEMAN, 


There is one remaining transaction, by which you have connected 
yourself with my father’s estate—and the narrative of which you 
have interlarded with very indecent abuse of me; which [ ought 
not to overlook. I quote a few pasages. ‘I had discovered that 
‘Mr. Breckinridge had a contract with J. Lewis, for one third of 
‘what he could recover in a suit, Monson’s heirs against Fisher, 
‘“ Rice and others, for land near Nicholasville,” (speech Nov. 9, 40, 
p.9.) On the next page you mention this land again, in connex- 
ion with other claims, and the narrative proceeds thus: ‘* A large 
‘amount in value of them, asl was informed, was sold, and the 
“proceeds gambled off by the reverend gentleman, before the debt 
‘‘of Lee’s Executors fell upon his father’s estate. (Here Mr. 
“ Breckinridge demanded if Mr. Wickliffe asserted that to be a 
“fact?) No, said Mr, Wickliffe, Lonly assert that I performed the 
“service, and that 1 was informed you had sold the lands and had 
‘‘ rambled off the money you had sold them for.’’ Again, on page 
14, you say, ‘ Late in the session of 1828 I think a mutual friend 
‘disclosed to me that he was ruining himself at Farro and other 
‘“oames of chance.’ Again on page 20, ‘‘the gentleman has 
‘spent thousands to learn Farro.” Again on p. 23, recurring to 
the case of the land near Nicholasville you say that except the case 
‘of the gentleman with his aunt’’—about which I incline to think 
you have heard enough—* that in Jessamine against Craig, Rice, 
‘¢ and others, were attended with as hard and cruel circumstances 
‘‘as ever existed in the country. Men who risked their lives to 
‘‘ make settlements and spent more than a quarter of a century in 
‘ improving their lands, were expelled from their homes, and the 
“gentleman, with the feeling of the lime stone, saw it unmoved, 
“sold the land and dissipated the price.’ Again, p.40. ‘ Yes 
‘“« Presbyterians, has it come to this with your church, &c. that this 
‘new recruit from the bar and gaming table, &c.” 
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Now, sir, my first remark in regard to so much of these extracts 
as relates to the Jessamine land, is, that if any wrong was done in 
recovering it—you are guilty and [ am not.—For the proceedings 
began as early as 1797, (several years before my birth)—and were 
all terminated before I had attained full age; and, as for yourself, 
you not only boast of the service you did us, in its recovery—but 
on pages 8 and Y, of your letter of August 29, 1852, there is a long 
account of your having actually volunteered your services for us in 
this case—and that in defiance of the efforts of Thomas Lewis, 
and the late Charles Humphreys, to hinder you. My second obser- 
vation is that all you say about the hardship of this transaction rests 
wholly on your naked word; and that the character of my father 
who directed it till 1806, and that of my brother Cabell, who com- 
pleted it, while I was yet a minor, are, even by your own showing 
clear and positive proof, that all you now say on this head is utter- 
ly untrue. In the third place I refer the public to Maj. John H, 
Hanly, of Jessamine, a man of as high character for justice and 
humanity, as any other, for the whole facts about this Jessamine 
land, and especially as it regards my connexion with it, which I 
will explain in a moment. Major Hanly purchased the interest of 
my father’s heirs in the estate and knows all about it. He has been 
good enough to send me a statement of the case, covering ten 
large pages. If you will learn the true history of the case from 
him, you will have another proof that no man can rely on any thing 
you say. My connexion with the business was of the simplest 
possible kind. After the death of my oldest brother, I found this 
estate, consisting of about three hundred and fifty acres, in the 
peaceable possession of the family. Major Hanly owned property 
adjoining it, and had rented this for several years. By certain fam- 
ily arrangements, the interest of two of the legal representatives of 
my father, was transferred to the rest of the family; I then pur- 
chased the interest of my brothers John and William—and the 
property thus belonged, as to three-fourths, to me individually, and 
as to one-fourth to my sister the late Mrs. Porter; whereupon we 
both sold to Maj. Hanly; I in person, and she by our brother 
William, as her attorney in fact; and to the purchaser I again ap- 
peal, that the entire doings of all our family—from 1797, till the 
last sale, were fair, open, simple, and beyond question, by an hon- 
est or reputable man. Your allegations, therefore, of my cruelty 
to ‘‘ Craig, Rice and others,’? whose ruin you say ‘‘ J saw unmov- 
ed,” and with the knowledge of their injuries, inflicted by my father 
and brother, turned them out of doors; all this, first and last, is an 
unmitigated fabrication; as it regards me—destitute even of a pre- 
text, as | had nothing on earth to do, either with the men or the 
business ; and as it regards the honored dead—~a slander, which [ 
will allow you the grace to suppose, you will confess to be unfound- 
ed, so far as it relates to them. 

As to what you say of the manner in which I disposed of the 
proceeds of this lanc—as well as your general charge against me 
as a gambler, and your low attempts to connect that charge with 
attacks upon me, as a member and a minister of the Presbyterian 
church ; it can hardly be expected that I should make any forma] 
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reply to such things from such a quarter. What I have done asa 
minister of the Gospel of God, may well forma part of that defence 
of my public conduct, which it may yet be my duty to write against 
you ; but every transaction of a private nature in regard to which 
you accuse me—took place as you well know, before f began to 
preach the gospel; many of them indeed beforeI wasborn. Your 
attempts to injure me, as a minister, for defects of character or 
errors of conduct, manifested, while I made no profession of the 
religion of Jesus; must be regarded by every just and candid man, 
as manifestations of a most depraved and malevolent disposition, 
even if you had truth on your side and were labouring under great 
provocation. But when you falsify and exaggerate without limit or 
restraint—when you do this as a persecutor—and do this against a 
servant of God who has borne much and in silence, and that for 
many years, to avoid you; you cannot expect any thing else than 
the anger of God, and the abhorrence of all good men. Sir, I 
never professed to be any thing but a poor sinner; and before the 
Lord, as I trust, called me into his kingdom—i was far more a sin- 
ner, than I hope I have been since. But that I was ever in any proper 
sense a gambler—or that I ever squandered my estate at play—is 
not only a most dreadful falsehood ; but it is notoriously the fact, 
that I was less edicted to this sin, than the mass of gentlemen of 
my time and condition in the West; less so, than yourself, sir, and 
hundreds of other men, whose names you are not worthy to mention, 
The church which you hate almost as much as you do me, that 
church for whose sweet communion I have joyfully relinquished 
whatever hindered me of it; is indeed, so far, worthy of your hate, 
that she has, far beyond my deserts trusted and honored me, and 
by the influence of her reflected confidence, far beyond my desires, 
made me an object of consideration amongst men.—I sought her 
ministry with one single aim; to have space and opportunity to 
work for my master, during my brief and uncertain pilgrimage. 
What more I may have done for her, by God’s grace—than her 
humblest son—was above my hopes; what more she has bestowed 
upon me—beyond my deserts; and I pray the Lord, as David did 
of old, that your cursings this day like the cursings of Shimei, may 
come in remembrance before him, as a ground of good unto me, 


These constant attempts to wound me as a Christian, and dis- 
parage me as a minister, by reason of conduct and principles, true 
or false, charged against me, from my boyhood up; have put you 
to some curious shifts, and seduced you into accusations, which if 
it were worth while, I could easily enough turn upon your own 
head with a frightful emphasis. Let us make one experiment as a 
sample, selecting the case paraded as most important by yourself. 
It occurs on the 23d and 24th pages of your speech. I quote so 
much of what you say, as will clearly exhibit your charges, 


‘«* Never shali I forget my mortification when a man entered my room, in Frank- 
fort, and asked me if I had heard the news? I asked him what? ** Why, Bob 
Breckinridge, last night, at the theatre, insulted Doctor Flournoy, in the presence 
of ladies, and the Doctor has challenged him, and he has refused to fight; and 
the Doctor has posted him a coward all through town. Here 1s one of his adver- 
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tisements, which I have just pulled down in Weisiger’s Bar-room.’’ I read it, 
and for the first time, as I believe, saw in the gentleman’s name, the long J. 
The wicked Doctor seemed to have made it double the common length, as much 
as to say, I don’t care to disgrace him by the names his father gave him, bat I 
wish to make my card especially apply to the name he has assumed, to make 
himself a great man and a counterfeit bully. ‘* Where is Doctor Flournoy ?”’ 
saidI. ‘* He has taken the street, waiting to catch Breckinridge,” said he. ‘““And 
where is Breckinridge ?”’ ‘* Safe soul, he is in that louse where you see the door 
well shut. He is safe enough,”’ said he, ‘* the girls will protect bim.’’ ‘* If that 
be the case, he had better compromise,”’ said I. ‘*So I think,’’ said he. And 
so I learnt, thonght this fiery parson. He was like, he said, his friend Thompson 
was, who thought prudence the better part of valor. 1 am really sorry to tell this 
upon this Hot-spur of a preacher; but when a parson hints at the days when he 
was a flint and trigger fowl], it is due to truth to let the world know that when he 
had a chance to fight, he raised his hack-feathers, and would notfight. * * * *® 
Neither the gentleman norany one else should mention a duel; and in mercy to 
him, tell him to strike out the long J which he has added to the name his father 
gave him, that his son may plead a misnomer to the Doctor’s card, should it ever 
be thrown up to him.”’ 


If there be on earth a man, who should be dumb on the whole 
subject of duelling, that man is yourself. Above all men I ever 
knew, you are the one, that has been most frequently, most out- 
rageously, most publicly—builied and pushed to the wall; and now 
you deprive yourself by a formal avowal of principles favourable to 
personal combat, of your only excuse for cowering before Col. 
Owings, General Bodley, John H. Morton, Col. James Johnson, 
John T. Mason, Sam’! Combs, 8S. M. Brown, George Shannon, 
John Rowan, and no body can tell how many more. Compromise 
a duel! Why sir, would it not have been better to have compro- 
mised on honorable terms, the duel in which your oldest son fell in 
your quarrel? Was it not better, far better,to compromise on hon- 
orable terms, even on the ground and with pistols in their hands, 
the duel in which your youngest son so Jately risked his life in 
another of your quarrels? Was it not infinitely better, for your 
son-in-law, partly by reason of my own intervention, and that by 
your earnest solicitation—to pass by the public insults of J. G. 
Trotter, after your son had fallen by his hands—than to have shed 
his blood, or been slain by him, in what, (having studiously avoided 
it through life,) you are now pleased, when beyond the age of dan- 
ger, to set forth as the proper duty of a gentleman? Sir, I must 
be allowed to express my abhorrence of your whole conduct in all 
this matter. If duels are to be fought—let every man fight his own. 
If men must be murdered, let every professor of the black art do 
his own killing. But for shame’s sake, let us not pursue a line of 
conduct and advocate a set of principles, the combined effect of 
which is, to keep us safe, and bring ruin upon our friends. For 
myself, | thank God, I have no man’s blood upon my conscience, 
I have slain no man, personally or by proxy; I have caused no 
man to be put to death, directly or indirectly. And strange as you 
may consider it, this reflection gives me more pleasure, than I 
should derive from the admission of al] mankind, that I had more 
courage than Cwsar, Alexander, and Robert Wickliffe, combined. 
Yea sir, if it had been true, as you say, that Dr. Flournoy had 
frightened me nearly out of my wits; I would this day, a thousand 
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fold, prefer it should have been so, than to have sent him to hell— 
or been sent there by him. Pshaw, sir! it is the idlest of all 
employments, for a man who can smell gun-powder even farther 
than he can a flaw in his neighbor’s land title; to attack the 
Character of a minister of Jesus Christ—because forsooth, he 
once had a chance to shoot at a man and let a man shoot at him, 
and by the great mercy of God was kept from the folly and wick- 
edness. 

It is truly a great calamity to be destitute of personal courage ; 
the more so as many weaknesses, and some great vices, are com- 
monly found in close union with cowardice. The most common 
and injurious of these, are malice, falsehood and meanness. A 
brave man is commonly generous, true, and noble; and the 
eminent lack of these fine qualities, is a pretty sure mark of 
an irresolute and timid man. It would carry me too far to trace 
out these connections; and [ forbear, as a thing needless, to 
make the personal application. In the case immediately before 
us, there are two distinct matters, viz: 1. The special facts al- 
ledged. 2. The general charge of cowardice. Now of both in 
their order. 

In the month of December, 182]—nearly twenty years ago—lI 
was in the theatre at Frankfort, with several female relatives; and, 
as it afterwards appeared, gave offence, without intending it, to the 
individual whose name is so freely used by you. He wrote mea 
polite note the next morning, (as [ remember) asking an explana- 
tion; and I immediately gave him, what | intended should be, and 
what [ thought ought to be, one entirely satisfactory. He, how- 
ever, pursued the correspondence, writing me an answer, which [ 
thought not respectful, and returned it. Upon this he sent me 
what I understood to be a challenge; but which having declined to 
receive his second letter, I of course refused to accept. Upon 
this, he published a placard against me, in the usual form. If the 
whole affair had ended here, it is clear enough, that a thousand 
reasons besides cowardice might have actuated my conduct, even 
if I had been a duelist; which, thank God, I never was. These 
reasons, according to the true scope of the murderous code of 
which you have become, something of the latest, an amateur ex- 
pounder—will afford you practice in stating and classifying them ; 
wherefore, I leave them to you. But the matter between Dr. 
Flournoy and myself, did not end with the publication of his card. 
I was very young and very violent; and though I thought it proper 
to refuse his challenge—I did not intend to let the publication 
pass; and upon its being issued, I proceeded to arm myself for a 
personal rencontre. Many persons know these facts. The late 
Thomas McClannahan, of Louisville, was my immediate friend ; 
and the present Judge H. J. Thornton, of Alabama, procured me 
a pair of pistols after the publication was made. In this crisis the 
following mandamus was put into my hands: 


Bro: Rost. J. BRECKINRIDGE. 


You are hereby notified to appear instanter before the Worshipful Master, 
Wardens and Brethren of Hiram Lodge, No. 4, at their Lodge room, then and 
there to answer to such charge as may be exhibited against you in relation 
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to an unfortunate difference said to exist between yourself and Bro: M. W. 
Flournoy. Yrs. Fraternally, 


Dec. 3rd, 1821. Joun McKinney, Jr. G.M.G. L. Ky. 


Mr. McKinney, as you know, is dead. 
The statement of Judge Davis, of Lexington, and the official 
certificate of Mr. Swigert, which immediately follow, establish the 


genuineness of the foregoing mandamus and the authority by which 
it was issued. 


I certify, that I have this day examined the foregoing mandate signed by John 
McKinney, jr. G. M. G. L. Ky., addressed to Robert J. Breckinridge, dated the 
3rd December, 1821, and that it is wholly in the hand writing of said McKinney, 
being well acquainted with his writing. 

Lexington, 16th July, 1841. James E. Davis. 


As Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of Kentucky, I certify that John Mc- 
Kinney, Jun., was elected Most Worshipfal Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of 
Kentucky, on Tuesday, the twenty-eighth day of August, A. D,1821 A. L. 5821, 
and installed as such on Wednesday the 29th August, A. D. 1821 A. L. 5821, that 
he continued in the office aforesaid until the 29th of August, A. D, 1822 A. L. 5822. 


$0920 In TeEstTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 


© 


© L-S. name and affixed the seal of said Grand Lodge, 
— this 23d day of July A. D. 1841, A. L. 5841. 


PHILIP SWIGERT, G. Sec’y. 


The result of the investigation thus enforced was a unanimous 
decision, by a very numerous body of gentlemen—all of them per- 
haps as well qualified as yourself to decide what is becoming in a 
brave and honorable man; 1. That my explanation to Dr. Flour- 
noy, was sufficient, and should have been satisfactory: 2. That his 
placard ought to be withdrawn: 3. That there was no ground of 
quarrel, and we ought to be reconciled: 4. That a publication, 
under the authority and by a committee of the body should be 
made, stating these facts and the adjustment of the matter honor- 
ably to all parties. All which was done; as is, not only notorious, 
but as you yourself could not fail to know, when misrepresenting 
the transaction, from the most unworthy motives, after the original 
parties to it, had ceased for twenty years, to consider it of the jeast 
consequence. And you perfectly knew, that ever since the diffi- 
culty, and for thirty years before it, the Flournoy family and my 
own had been on terme of hereditary friendship. I think it proper 
to say, that I have not been able to communicate on this subject, 
with Dr. Flournoy, who I have lately understood, is residing in 
Missourie. It is also right to add, that except yourself, no human 
being has ever called either Dr. Flournoy or myself in question 
touching this matter—save only an unscrupulous fanatic in Peters- 
burg, Va., by the name of Shore; the same who got some boys and 
negroes to unite with him in making a public bonfire of me, (as an 
abolitionist) ; in the shape of a book—for that which another man 
had written. You ought to seek his acquaintance; I am sure you 
would like him. And as to the ‘man,’ who. you say entered your 
room, and held the dialogue which you repeat with verbal accuracy, 
after so long an interval ; if you will give me his name, I have no 
doubt I can prove by him that no such dialogue ever occurred. I 
insist, however, that it shall be a diving wan; for in your hands, 
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the dead change their speech, as soon as they can no longer con- 
tradict you. 

There is another matter here so low and so malevolent, that 
really I blush for you while Iam obliged to expose you. ‘In mercy 
‘to him, tell him to strike out the long J which he has added to the 
“name his father gave him,” §c.—‘ I don’t care to disgrace him 
“by the name his father gave him, but I wish to make my card 
“especially apply to the name he has assumed,’’ §c. Such are your 
words ; words, utterly incompatible with every sentiment that dis- 
tinguishes a gentleman—and, just as such words so uttered, always 
should be—destitute of a particle of truth. Read what follows 
and then read again what you have written, if you can do it with- 
out hanging yourself: 


My Son:—The Jefferson in your name was added by your sainted Father, whe 
also wrote the whole name as you find it in the family Bible. And moreover, you 
were so named at the particular request of Mr. Jefferson. Letitia Preston, now 
Mrs. General Floyd of Virginia, was your Godmother, and no doubt remembers 
your baptism. James Marshall, your Godfather, (no relation of the Doctor’s,) 
studied law with your father: he is now dead. 

March 22d, 1841. Mary H. BRECKINRIDGE. 


I have in my possession and now before me, the old family Bible, containing, 
among others, this record in our Father’s handwriting, to wit. 


*‘ Robert Jefferson Breckinridge, their seventh child, was born on Satur- 
day, the 8th of March, 1800—was christened by Rev. James Moore, his 
sponsors Mr. James Marshal: and Miss Letitia Preston.’ 


Louisville, March 22, 1841. W. L. BRECKINRIDGE. 


What there may be in the particular facts now spread before you, 
to justify the general charges predicated on them, I leave the public 
to decide; and at the same time presume there can be no difficulty 
in perceiving, how admirably the whole case proves, that I was in 
1830, an adventurer in the pay of the British Government—and in 
1833, the author of Judge Owsley’s law, voted for by you. How 
far the general tenor of my life goes to confirm your construetion 
of the difficulty with Dr. Flournoy in 1821, it does not become me 
to decide. Nor need I be solicitous about your opinions or repre- 
sentations in such a case. For it does appear to me, that one like 
you, whose insults are carefully heaped on those who he is sure 
will not chastise him; whose evil passions are so directed as to 
bring his friends and not himself into danger; and whose respon- 
sibilities are met by others and his duels fought by proxy; is not 
likely to be accounted a good witness, or a competent judge of 
what a true gentleman ought to do, or how he ought to feel. Sim- 
ple brute courage which enables a man to face personal danger, 1s 
amongst the ordinary gifts of God to the human family. But there 
is another and far higher quality, rare in its bestowment, and never 
found but in union with firmness of will, integrity of purpose, and 
elevation of character; a lofty moral courage, prompting its pos- 
sessor, at all risks to do what is right, and amid every danger to 
avouch what he does. 

I knew a man once, who being thrown by divine providence on 
a foreign shore, found every element of society arrayed against his 
country, and all the fury of hereditary, national and political hate 
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lavished upon her sacred name.—Many of his countrymen had 
witnessed this before ; but not one had breasted the storm. This 
man, bowed down under the pressure of disease; unsupported by 
human sympathy, except by the tender and courageous love of one 
heart ; strong in reliance upon God, and in fervent loyalty to his 
country ; met the boldest of these proud scorners and hurled upon 
the slanderers of his brethren and his home the indignant rebukes 
they had too long deserved. Sir, was this the act of one noted for 
constitutional timidity ? 

I knew a man once, who had been called away from the land he 
loved too fondly, and from the distinguished pursuits of his earlier 
manhood, to dwell far away, and to give himself to humble but 
precious employments. One who hated him without a cause, took 
advantage of his absence, the death of his friends, and the violence 
of parties, to traduce him falsely as an enemy of the State, and the 
disturber of her peace ; and with these discussions were mixed up, 
some of the most vital questions of human right, and public pros- 
perity. I was present when this man met his inveterate persecutor, 
face to face, before a vast assembly of those against whom he was 
accused of stirring up their slaves at home, and their enemies 
abroad. Armed ruffians had come to tear him down. And yet, 
calmly, boldly, did he encounter ail the odds, and throw himself 
freely upon the truth of his cause, and the justice of his country- 
men. You sir, were there. Think you that man, was in very deed 
a base poltroon? 

I knew a man once, who had offered to him a career of honour- 
able ambition, which is seldom placed in reach of one so young. 
He had filled many, and they not mean stations; and the trust of 
his fellow men was only the more manifested, as they the more 
tried him. All at once new questions arose ;—questions touching 
the sanctity of divine institutions,—the nature of the boundaries 
of human authority,—the grounds and defences of liberty itself. 
His views on these questions were thought not to be popular—their 
expression not to be timely. The same enemy of whom I have 
already spoken, availed himself of these difliculties, to increase 
the storm in order to overwhe!m his victim. The threats of vin- 
dictive enemies, the entreaties of timid friends—the probability of 
personal loss, nothing moved him from his strong pleadings with 
his country, and earnest avowal of a faith, for love of which, he 
was ready to surrender without a murmur, all the prospects of his 
public life. He has lived to see many of his principles firmly set- 
tled as the policy of his native state; and to hear himself denounced 
with unforgiving bitterness, as one constitutionally irresolute. 

I knew a man once, who was closing a most furious party con- 
test. His own election was certain—votes enough already polled 
to make it sure; but one of his political friends was almost beaten ; 
the third day of the voting was hastening toa close ; the agitations 
of the people increasing every instant ; the most violent excitement 
raging over the community. Suddenly the storm burst ; a thousand 
men rushed furiously on each other, and seizing such weapons as 
their frenzy supplied, dealt murderous blows upon all who stood 
before them. Fire-arms were loudly called for and eagerly demand- 
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ed ; and the air was darkened by deadly missilies of every kind.— 
Some of the most distinguished citizens—some of the ministers of 
God’s sanctuary, had tried in vain, at the hazard of their lives, to 
appease the tumult. At this dreadful moment, I saw the doors of 
the hall of Justice suddenly thrown open, and from them emerge 
two young men. They bore upon a staff a white flag, and rushing 
between the combatants, and into the thickest of the danger, they 
cried with loud voices —‘' Shame, shame upon ye—ye are all breth- 
ren!’ The generous hearts of their countrymen melted under the 
intrepid appeal; and they who a moment before soughteach other’s 
lives, literally rushed into each other’s arms. Sir, I will name one 
of those young men; it was the present General John M. Mc Calla, 
of Lexington. The other is willing to be forgotten. Was this the 
act of men who valued life too highly ?—men cursed by nature, 
with her rarest and basest infirmities ? 

But, sir, to drop all parable—the incidents of that election recall 
another circumstance, too peculiar to have escaped your recollec- 
tion. It was the election of 1826, perhaps the most violent that 
ever occurred in the county, and the closest. Our hindmost can- 
didate the present high Sheriff of the county, Mathus Flournoy, 
Esq., succeeded by only eleven votes, if I remember correctly, out 
of twenty-six or seven hundred polled.—You have taken great 
pains to assert that I was destitute of character and principle—that 
i had no weight or influence, and deserved none—and that it was 
chiefly under your wing and by virtue of your patronage, that I 
made some figure in early life—you yourself countenancing me, 
however, only on account of your veneration for my father’s mem- 
ory,—seeing I was personally altogether worthless; and all that. 
(See speech of Nov. 9, 1840, all over.) Supposing that all this was 
true, what would you say, if I should produce proof, that the most 
distinguished, and by far the greatest and most influential man, that 
ever lived in Fayette county—after taking part in that terrible canvass 
of 1826—after doing his uttermost to stem the torrent—fairly gave 
up the contest as hopeless, and his cause as gone ;—and seeking 
me Out in my obscurity and worthlessness, threw himself upon me 
as one of the men that could save the county, and besought me by 
every motive of patriotism and personal advantage, to give up 
every thing and rouse myself to an effort worthy of the occasion, 
and the danger? Read the following letter, sir, if your nerves will 
bear it; see its date, less than sixty days before the election of 1826 ; 
remember the struggle and the result; then read what you have 
since published of me, and of those very times and incidents—and 
if you can, respect yourself afterwards. 


INDORSEMENT, JuNE Ilth, 1826. 
My Dear Breckinridge : 

J have returned home from Chilesburg, and from a circuit among the peo- 
ple, and can assure (you) that unless a change take place, the election is gone in 
this county. If the election were to-morrow, McCalla is ahead one hundred votes 
of any candidate that offers. You may rely on it that this is no fiction. He is 
attending two or three points every day, and wherever he goes addressing the peo- 
ple. I know your situation, and lament it; but as certainly as death the election 
is lost by an overwhelming majority, unless Flournoy and yourself exert yourselves 
to the utmost. Payne and Rogers and McCalla are acting in concert and are every 
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where, that a dozen of persons are to be found and no human being on your side. 
I can in the town of Lexington and in the two districts already give the names of 
at least one hundred antirelief that have and will join (the) enemy, unless the 
current is checked while I have heard of not one solitary gain on our side. I 
shall address the people at Cross-Plains on Saturday next, when one or both, Flour- 
hoy and you should be present. For your own and your countrys sake lose not a 
moment. If you cannot leave home a distance see all your neighbours and stir 
every friend you can and where you cannot attend send your friend. Consider 
this for your own eye. Yours Truly, R. WicKLIFFE. 


The great extent to which this defence of my personal character 
against your vile slanders, has necessarily run, renders it impossible 
to unite with it, the defence of my pudlic conduct. It is, therefore, 
hot with a view of entering on the latter subject, that I invite your 
attention to several points in your attack upon my proceedings in 
Great Britain, 1836. It is only necessary to remind you at present, 
that in your speech of August 10, 1840, you endeavored to prove 
that the government and people of Great Britain, were attempting, 
on a settled plan, to compass the ruin of this country by means of 
an operation upon the slaves; that one part of the plan was to 
corrupt the churches of this country, on the subject of abolition, 
and that in particular the Presbyterians of Scotland were operating 
by missionaries, on the Presbyterians of this country; that Mr, 
Thompson and Miss Martineau, were two of these missionaries ; 
that the late Judge Green and myself were amongst their earliest 
converts, and most efficient co-labourers; and that the act of the 
Kentucky Legislature of 1835, was one of the fruits of this mighty 
combiration. In reply to all this, you will find in my speech of 
Oct. 12, 1840, p. 24-29, of first edition, this whole matter showed 
up in a light so simple, and your ridiculous ignorance and stupid 
malice exhibited so conclusively, as to render any notice of the 
nonsense and falsehoods you have advanced in reply to it, and in 
support of your original charges against myself, Judge Green, and 
our venerable church—unnecessary atthe presentmoment. There 
is, however, some new matter, of a kind entirely personal, intro- 
duced into your discussioa of the subject, in your speech of Nov. 
9, 1810; which I have referred to above, as seeming to require a 
brief notice. This general subject is diluted over eight pages (p. 
30-38) of your last speech: and mixed up with it are three charges 
against me, viz: 1. That after all, I myself and the Presbyterians 
of both countries, were really guilty, in the matter of my mission 
to Great Britain in 1836, which was substantially an abolition mis- 
sion from our General Assembly to the Presbyterians of Britain ; 
and in denying this I had lied. 2. That my controversy with 
Thompson, at Glasgow, was a vain, collusive, and miserable affair ; 
utterly despicable as a defence of America. 3. That I was in fact 
more than willing, to take Thompson’s side openly, if I had been 
well paid for it; and that I plainly hinted as much in the discussion 
itself. A word as to each of these, in their order. 

As to the first charge, viz: Of deliberate falsehood in the matter 
of the relations of the Presbyterians of both countries, and of my 
mission, to the subject of Abolitionism. Besides referring again, 
to the incontestible and notorious facts, stated in the passage of 
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my speech of October 12, 1840, already cited; I will now simply 
add, that we have about one thousand five hundred preachers, and 
about one thousand nine hundred churches, in our connexion; 
these are the people who sent me, whom I represented abroad. 
And now, if you will find one of these ministers, or one of these 
churches, now in good standing in our connexion, who will deny 
my statements, or endorse yours, or who will not say that in this 
matter, it is you and not I, who have lied; why then, | will consider 
it proper to confute you further. But, while a hundred and fifty or 
two hundred thousand people—who ought to know—unanimously, 
repeatedly, and steadfastly hold to certain facts as true; it is an 
infinitely small thing, for a man who does not know, and who is a 
very bad witness even if he did, to say that he who contradicts him 
and agrees with all the rest, is a deliberate liar. 

_ As to the second charge. My first answer is that you are no 
judge of the quality of my defence of my brethren and my country 
at Glasgow; and that your condemnation of my conduct there, is 
evident proof, to my own mind, that I did about right. My second 
answer is, that all I said and did, on that occasion, has been exten- 
sively published both in Britain and America; and I have heard of 
no man in either country, whose opinion I value, condemning me ; 
but I know that many thousands of good and wise men in both 
countries, approve of what I did; and | hope thousands more will 
read and judge for themselves, a volume on the whole subject of 
the coloured race, which I will publish as soon as I can get a little 
leisure. My third answer is contained in the following testimony 
from the pen of a distinguished American scholar and gentleman, 
who speaks from personal knowledge, and without prejudice.— 
‘‘ He (Prof. Tucker, of the University, of Va.) managed, however, 
‘‘] afterwards understood, to dispose of the questions propounded 
‘‘in a very summary manner, by presenting facts of so irrefragable 
**a character and by sticking to them so tenaciously, as to con- 
**fonnd and silence even Mr. ‘Thompson himself, who is considered 
‘in England and Scotland, on such subjects ‘a hard nag to beat ;” 
*s for although he had been some months before, reduced literally to 
‘* shreds and tatters and scattered in fragments to the winds of heaven 


Like a limb from his country all bleeding and torn, 


*t by the Rev. Mr. Breckinridge, of Baltimore, &c. &c.”’ (Rambles 
in Europe, by Wm. Gipson, M. D. Prof. Surgery, University of 
Penn., &c. p. 276.) 

Now as to the third charge. The Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, had sent Drs. Read and Matheson, and the 
Baptist churches of England had sent Drs. Cox and Hobie to visit 
the churches of America; and besides a commission sent from the 
Congregationalists of New England, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church in America, had sent Dr. Spring and myself to 
represent our communion, in the Congregational Union already 
mentioned. All these representatives from the churches of each 
nation to those of the other—had found it necessary to give tneir 
testimony in regard to the question of negro slavery in America ; 
and they had unanimously delivered a testimony wholly inconsist- 
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ent with that of Geo. Thompson. Upon this state of fact I argued 
at Glasgow, that Thompson was discredited, and not to be believ- 
ed; the more especially, as all the other persons were wholly dis- 
interested, and their testimony official, while his was the prejudiced 
report, of a hired and paid agent, he being the only man of the 
whole, who had handled money inthe transaction. Now upon this, 
you say, that what I meant, was that I myself desired to be hired 
and paid by the abolitionists of Glasgow, (see p 37 of your speech 
of November 9, 1840,) and that I was really complaining, that they 
gave Thompson al! the money. I should consider it, sir, an insult 
even to your understanding, to suppose that you either yourself 
believed, or that vou expected any one else to believe, the base 
charge you have here made, under circumstances so plain against 
you, that the mere statement of them puts shame upon you. The 
truth is, that my connexion both with that mission to Europe, and 
with the subject of negro slavery, has been free from the sin of cov- 
etousness, at least. I was justly entitled to have my personal ex- 
penses to and from Europe and during so much of that mission as 
was devoted to public objects, paid by the General Assembly of my 
church; but I never received a farthing from that or any other 
quarter, towards defraying any portion of them. I was also entit- 
led to have my salary in my particular congregation, continued 
during the year of my absence; as I was sent abroad by our eccle- 
Siastical superiors; but I voluntarily relinquished to the congrega- 
tion, the entire income. So also, on the other subject, which you 
have foolishly connected with this, the facts are of the same gen- 
eral character. Few men in America have laboured more than I 
have, with the pen, and from the rostrum and the pulpit, in oppo- 
sition to the spirit and principles of modern abolitionism; in sup- 
port of the claims and objects of the causeof African colonization ; 
and in regard to the whole subject of the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the black race; but until this hour, [ have never received 
one farthing in the way of compensation for any portion of these 
labours, covering a period of twenty years. And, sir, when impel- 
ded by a sense of public and personal duty, and encouraged and 
protected by the wise and noble constitution and laws of my native 
state, [ determined many years ago to begin the work of gradual 
and voluntary emancipation, upon a settled and determinate plan ; 
i beg you to remember, that in this, as in most other acts of my 
tife, my conduct was wholly different from yours; first, in this, that 
the slaves, for whose freedom I provided, were my own ; secondly, in 
this, that I did net-attempt to secure to myself by a deed from my 
wife, twenty times, perhaps fifty times the value of the slaves eman- 
cipated, as the condition of their freedom ; thirdly, in this, that I 
did not fill the public ear with vain and exaggerated boastings, some- 
times of what I had done, and at others of my sorrow that I had 
done so much; when in reality, very little had been done to make 
any fuss about. 


There are a number of pages of your speech (viz: from the bot- 
tom of the 17th to the top of the 23d,) devoted chiefly to several 
‘Matters in which you, rather than myself, are concerned; and to 
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which, therefore, while I cannot properly pass them in silence, 
it is not necessary for me to devote muchspace. The first of these 
relates to the conviction and execution of Moses, (the slave of Jo- 
seph Rogers,) who was hung for rape, on the 13th of August, 1831. 
In your first speech of 1840, that of August 10th, p. 18, you 
attacked Mr. C. M. Clay, as you had long before attacked me, for 
exciting discussions in the county, of which you were yourself, in 
both cases, the real originator; and charge him by insinuation, and 
me openly, with publishing doctrines which lead to the commission 
of ‘murders, rapes, house breakings and other felonies.”” On the 
36th page of the same speech you returned again to the same cal- 
umnies, and re-uttered them, with renewed insults and falsehoods. 
This, you will remember, was in the speech, in which you have 
solemnly and repeatedly avered and endeavored to prove, there was 
nothing at which I could properly take offence. In my speech of 
October 12th, 1840, p. 15, in noticing these horrible accusations, I 
selected the crime of rape, and reminded you: I. That you had 
yourself been the lawyer in 1831 of the slave Moses, (the only one 
I remembered as being arraigned for this crime). 2. That you had 
not only declared your conviction of his :nnocence, but had been 
so outrageous in your proceedings, that you narrowly escaped being 
Lynched. 3. That, on your own showing, in 1831, you were a 
slanderer in 1840, and your accusations against me, as unfounded 
as they were insulting. In your second speech of 1840, that of 
Nov. 9, as printed, you devote two pages on this subject [p. 17-19]; 
and although you publish in an appendix a certificate of the jailor 
of the county of Fayette, to establish the infamous charges of the 
first speech; yet in this speech, you not only plainly admit, that 
Moses was innocent, but write an argument, and pretend to repeat 
the main facts of the case, to prove that innocence. Now, so far 
as your charges against me are concerned—and so far as this case 
goes, which being the worst I could remember, was selected by me 
as a specimen case, to test those charges; I stand acquitted and 
you convicted, by yourown statements. For if the man was inno- 
cent, I could not have been the author of his guilt; and you 
believing him innocent, are clearly a slanderer in abusing me for a 
matter which presupposes his guilt. Whether he was innocent or 
guilty, is not for me to say; nor dol know. If he was judicially 
murdered—being an innocent man—as you argue; that crime lies 
at the door of Judge Hickey, who tried lim—and as I remember, 
was so perfectly convinced of his guilt, that he had Bill, the prin- 
cipal witness for the prisoner, openly whipped, for perjury under 
the statute; and at the door of Gen. Combs, who was so outraged 
by the crime that had been perpetrated, that he agreed to assist the 
prosecuting attorney—and subsequently as was understood, gave 
tothe poor girl, whom you attempted to ruin by the testimony of 
the fellow Bill—the fee, which her neighbors had contributed, to” 
engage his services; and at the door of the sworn jurymen, who 
as you say, wrongfully took away the life of an innocent man. 
This I know, and after a detailed conversation with Judge Hickey 
and Gen. Combs, reassert it, and refer the public to them ; viz: that 
your conduct on the trial of Moses, was of such a character, to 
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the poor, virtuous, and unprotected white girl, who had been vio- 
lated—that it required all the personal influence of her counsel, 
and the official intervention of the judge both publicly and private- 
ly, to save you from popular violence. 

The next matter concerns your proceedings in regard to the 
Turnpike road leading from Lexington towards Richmond, by 
Mrs. Russel’s estate, I believe; and the difficulties growing out of 
it. I shall not press this business. It was introduced at first by 
me, in my speech of October, 1840, in the heat of public discourse, 
without any previous intention of doing so; and the general allu- 
sion to it, and to the two subjects which follow, was retained in 
the printed report of the speech, simply that I might deal with you 
and the public, with perfect uprightness. The whole that is said 
in regard to the three subjects, occupies about five lines, on p. 27, 
of a speech of thirty-two pages. I say this, however, without the 
remotest idea that [ have done you injustice ; but rather under the 
impression, that you have done so many things so much worse than 
these, that it is hardly worth while to have any trouble about such 
as these. In regard to your transactions with this road company 
and with some individuals connected with it, however, 1 have been 
furnished with detailed information, part of it in writing, represent- 
ing your conduct as a tissue of meanness, selfishness, and unfan 
dealing. And my understanding is, that besides embarrassing this 
public improvement in all possible ways, and that after being one 
of its projectors, you ‘have prosecuted old personal and political 
friends with incensate bitterness, and are striving absolutely to 
‘dissolve the company ; all to gratify your spite and penurlousness, 
in consequence of the refusal of the company, to allow you and 
your two or three hundred negroes, your famous buffaloes, and 
what not, to pass toll free, thro’ the first gate on the road. You 
begin to plead privilege rather too soon sir; the family of ‘* Town- 
fork’’ is not yet in the Herald’s book. IfI err in this general state- 
ment, you can easily correct me, by applying to your former co- 
labourers in this work ; and especially to your old friend General 
James Shelby, who has shared the fate of nearly all who ever trust- 
ed you. The special reason you set up for claiming this privilege, 
is Curious: and I notice it—the rather, as it leads us to oneof the 
two remaining items. Mrs. Russel’s estate is situated several miles 
from Lexington, eastward I think of the town; her residence, 
which you now occupy, on the opposite side of it; but as both 
these establishments constitute a part of your farm, you claim a 
free passage through the toll gate, under the usual clause in char- 
ters, where a gate divides a plantation ; and you say, “the Judge,” 
(what Judge?) has upon a bill and demurrer in chancery, sustained 
your claims. This may be good law; I know not. I only know 
that the whole town of Lexington, cont aining some six thousand 
and odd hundred people, and some odd dozens of farms besides, 
were once located directly between these portions of your farm. 
This leads me to say that when I reminded you (p. 27, speech of 
October 12, 1840,) of your passionate love of other people’s land, 
and ventured to insinuate a slight surprise at the result of such pro- 
ceedings as gave some lawyers one half the land of the plaintiff, 
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and all that of the defendant, a result I think not uncommon, how- 
ever curious it may be; | had no such idea as you attribute to me, 
of attacking the general principle of the laws of Champerty, for a 
long time prevalent in Ky.; but rather the general and notorious 
proceedings, which your enemies say, have marked your career in 
regard to the land litigation of Kentucky. And the people about 
Lexington are sadly in error, and have been very needlessly alarm- 
ed, if you have not been plotting a very considerable and important 
addition to this already remarkable farm of yours; an addition, 
which by reason of some flaw in a chain of ttle from your wife’s 
father, (Col. John Todd,) and by reason of certain deeds of settle- 
ment, from her to you, will go far towards uniting these remote 
portions of that farm, now covered, it would seem, in part by the 
town of Lexington. So that a dispute about a toll gate, may even- 
tuate contingently, in your eating up a city: as a dispute between 
two sets of your clients, about the nature of a real security, result- 
ed in your swallowing an Iron Works; and as a dispute between 
other two sets of your clients (the Bank of the United States and 
Samuel Smith) about a plain case of debt, resulted in your licking 
up a stupendous estate in some of the easterly counties of the 
State. 

I said in the short passage of my speech several times referred 
to, that you had plead the statute of limitations, as a bar, to the re- 
covery of an account for materials furnished for the clothing of 
your slaves. I might have added, which I did not, that this detest- 
able meanness was attempted to be practised against the near kins- 
man of your wife, one who had been before your marriage her con- 
fidential friend, a man who had lived for above forty years in the 
county, without a blot upon hisname. Your notice of this matter 
is contained on the 20th and 2Ist pages of your speech, and the 
substance of your reply follows: 


‘‘ The gentleman next charged me with screening myself from paying a manu- 
facturer or merchant, for clothes bought by me to clothe my negroes with. This 
I pronounce a falsehood. ‘To my knowledge, I never was sued by a merchant or 
manufacturer in my life; and although the merchants may sometimes think me 


slow pay, yet, before the reverend slanderer made the charge, I think I never was 
charged with defrauding a fellow creature,’’ &c. | 


Sir, [ am well content to leave the question of your general char- 
acter to the readers of these pages, and to the public around you. 
My present business is with the particular case; and, as you could 
not fail to know when you penned these lines, they contain at the 
bar of conscience, a most deliberate and positive untruth. I the 
more particularly invite attention to it, as it reveals what you mean 
by truth, and shows how you are to be understood in your most 
positive assertions. The case has been particularly examined by 
counsel, and the facts stand thus: ‘‘In the year 1838 one of Robert 
** Wickliffe’s overseers, by name Hersman, at Mr. Wickliffe’s re- 
‘quest, went to Oldham, Todd & Co., and got a quantity of mate- 
“rials for negro clothing, amounting in all to about $300. The 
“firm presented the account to Mr. Wickliffe who admitted its 
‘truth and promised to pay the same, at a more convenient time. 
‘‘ He delayed, however, until a law suit was commenced against 
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‘‘Hersman, the overseer. Upon the trial, which was a common 
“count in assumpsit, for goods, wares, &c. Mr. Wickliffe filed 
** two pleas, one that the defendant did not owe the debt, the other, 
‘ that he had not assumed to pay the debt within twelve months next 
‘preceeding the institution of the suit, which was, in other words, 
‘the statue of limitation! Oldham, Todd & Co.’s counsel was 
‘‘ preparing to handle Mr. Wickliffe without gloves, when he beck- 
‘‘oned Oldham to him and told him, to withdraw the suit and he 
‘would pay him the money. These are the facts in the case.” 
So writes to me a gentleman above all suspicion. I have person- 
ally conversed with one of the most respectable and intelligent 
men in your county—wl.o was one of the jury in this case; who 
says he has no doubt a verdict would have been rendered for the 
plaintiffs, if the jury had been allowed to decide. I have also con- 
versed with Robert S. Todd, Esq., in regard to it; and refer the 
public to him for the substantial accuracy of all I have said, and 
for a full account of your conduct in the premises. The case then 
standsthus: Your manager by your order purchases goods for your 
slaves ; you promise payment, but there is a lack of proof of this; 
your manager is sued, and if the debt is recovered from him, he of 
course recovers it back from you, upon the testimony of Todd and 
Oldham. You as his lawyer nominally, but really as your own— 
plead the statute—get alarmed—and pay the debt; and then, coolly 
deny, not only the infamous plea, but even the suing itself! So it is; 
and so arethe facts. ‘There is a tradition, sir, in the Preston family, 
of which perhaps you may not have heard, that Col. William Preston 
the elder, the uncle of your first wife—held at the time of his death, 
in 1782, a bond of his brother-in-law, the late John Howard, your 
first wife’s father, for £250, cash, which had been advanced by Col. 
Preston to Mr. Howard, at great inconvenience, and under the 
pressing necessities of the latter gentleman. The universal opin- 
ion in the whole connexion always was, that John Howard was a 
man of remarkable integrity ; and so the collection of the debt was 
not pressed. But after many years had elapsed, the executors of 
Col. Preston, requested that the money might be paid; whereupon, 
somebody took upon him to say, the claim was stale, and the pre- 
sumption of law, that it was paid; and so defeated the recovery of 
the money; thus at once wronging and insulting a family which you 
sir, take some pains to say, you have always greatly reverenced. 
Do you, sir, know who this individual was? If so, pray tell us; 
and then, if your mood is communicative, you may inform us also, 
what is the amount of the debt now, in conscience, due from Mr. 
Howard’s to Col. Preston’s estate ; supposing it to amount to £250, 
on the Ist day of Jan., 1781, to have borne interest at 6 per cent. 
per annum ever since, and to have been compounded once every 
162 years? 2. What part of this money would fall upon your 
estate if these well beloved kindred of ours should come to a fair 
settlement with each other? 


I think, sir, I have now gone over all that is worthy of special 
notice, or that needs any, in your outrageous publication; all, I 
mean, that relates to transactions and charges, that can be consid- 
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ered, more especially personal. It would have been beyond expres- 
sion, more to my taste to have confined myself entirely to that por- 
tion of your attack, which relates to my public character; that 
portion which I have not even touched, in this paper. W hether I 
shall be spared to publish that, | knew not; whether I shall think 
it necessary, after proving what you are, to trouble myself any fur- 
ther, to disprove what you say, | shall not now determine. I must 
admit, however, that my personal character is far more precious to 
me, than my pudlic ; and upon this ground, I have felt free to meet 
your appeal to society in regard to things so entirely private. Ihave 
considered too, thatin defending myself, I have necessarily reveal- 
ed to mankind, the character and principles of a man, who has the 
heart and the position, to do incalculable mischief; and have thus 
conferred a lasting benefit on my generation. In relation to my 
public conduct, moreover, I have not allowed myself to forget, that 
if my career ia already drawifig near its close—as it seems to be 
the doom of my family, from father to son, to be cut off in the midst 
of life—I have really done so little that is worth remembering, so 
little in comparison with what I have meditated, that it is useless 
to be over anxious about any defence. And,if on the other hand, 
God shall spare me to serve my generation, in a manner and to an 
extent, bearing some tolerable proportion to my love for truth, for 
knowledge, and for liberty; then indeed, I may safely trust my 
works to defend me—and leave the task of my vindication, to those 
who shall enjoy blessings, in labouring for which, I was consumed. 
And after all, sir, it is a sweet and an abiding consolation to me, 
that the principles to which my life has been devoted, are in the 
truest sense imperishable. Even if it is my lot to form one of that 
great and forgotten multitude, whose hearts have been sanctuaries 
in their generations, of glorious but unpractised truth; I live and 
labour, and will die with the sustaining conviction, that my dust 
will be so many grains in the increasing, and finally all pervading 
habitation, which God is erecting to the glory of his name, and the 
happiness of human kind. And as I pass on, I perceive with clear- 
ness, and take new courage as the thought is settled in my heart, 
that all the enemies of this high and majestic progress, are doomed 
to labour without hope, to fall with the assurance of defeat, and to 
be remembered only as those whom God permitted to illustrate the 
folly, the perversity, and corruption of our kind. True liberty— 
just, real, and general; true protestantism, thorough, enlightened, 
and tolerant; true evangelical doctrine and practice, pure, ardent, 
zealous, elevated ; these are the sacred objects, for lack of which, 
the great human family bas pined so long, and suffered so deeply, 
and which God—though for our sins he defer it long—will at last 
bestow on our universal race. Glorious consummation! Blessed 
generation, that shall be permited to rejoice in it! 

Sir, you and [ will soon be in our graves. It therefore behoves 
us to have an eye to that world to w shich we hasten, and that ac- 
count we have to renderin. My difficulties with you began after 
I made a profession of the Christian faith—and your hatred and 
violence towards me, have apparently increased in proportion as [ 
have tried, by God’s grace, to set my face more and more resolutely 
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towards heaven. I can say, with a good conscience before God 
and man—that in this whole matter, from beginning to end, I have 
earnestly endeavored so to act, as that I could approve my conduct 
in the hour of death, and that God would approve it in the day of 
judgment. In this temper, I have sincerely aimed to keep my 
heart and mind, during six months, that I was engaged in collect- 
ing and arranging the facts and proofs herein contained, and more 
particularly during the period I have occupied in writing out the 
defence itself. God has not allowed me to escape this duty. It 
has been one, I would have avoided, if he had permitted me. I 
have performed it with a clear and deliberate conviction that he 
required it at my hands, and that he will accomplish his designs by 
it. You say of me, in mockery, (Speech of Nov. 9, 1840, p. 24,) 
‘He is a praying parson. I should like to have heard his prayer, 
&c. * * What prayer did he put up to the throne of grace and 
mercy for me?’ Willingly.shall you hear it. Reverently, and 
repeatedly have I bowed my spirit in the dread presence of the 
eternal majesty, and cried unto him— 

Oh! thou Infinite Source of being and of blessedness, who amidst 
the inaccessible light and glory in which thou dwellest, dost condescend 
to regard the low estate of thy sinful and erring children in their tene- 
ment of clay; I humble myself before thine awful majesty, and adore 
thee as my deliverer from all thine enemies and mine. Infinite recti- 
tude is the essence of thy moral perfections—and in the image thereof 
didst thou create, at first, our fallen race. Oh! let not thy poor serv- 
ant be overborne by unrighteousness and swallowed up in the snares, 
which the most false, the most pitiless, of those who hate him without 
a cause, has contrived against him. Thou hast said, oh infinite King, 
‘* vengeance is mine’’—and because thou hast thus spoken, I have not 
dared to assume thy high prerogative. But thou hast added in words 
of terror to the oppressor and the persecutor— I will reply.” Do 
thou, oh! glorious Lord, give if it please thee unto these words a sense 
of mercy, and repay the wrongs and injuries cruelly heaped upon thy 
servant, by bringing to godly repentance and the acknowledgement of 
his sins, this enemy of all righteousness. But if thou hast allowed 
him to be judicially blinded—and hast given him over to strong delu- 
sion to believe lies—do thou, oh! merciful Redeemer, who hast in thy 
hands the hearts of all men, so turn them, that he shall no longer be 
able to poison them by his wickedness, to the damage of thy cause, to 
the hurt of his country, and to the evil of thy children. And so shall 
all men know, that thou, God, reignest, and that thou art a God who 
keepest covenant and showest mercy—a God under the shadow of whose 
aimighty presence, the humblest of thy servants are safe! Amen. 

With one suggestion more, I close. I know you well enough 
to be aware, that you are capable of any denial and any statement, 
that will serve yourturn. I have therefore to say that [ have pro- 
vided against such a contingency by placing in the hands of my 
friend Rosert S. Topp, Esq., of Lexington, the original letters, 
and exhibits, to which I have referred in this communication, so far 
as they could by possibility be called in question. You, sir, I will 
not recognise in any manner; nor will I trust these papers in your 
hands. But, any respectable person on your behalf can have access 
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to them; and any gentleman, whose curiosity prompts him to 
examine them, is invited to do so. 
ROBERT J. BRECKINRIDGE, 
Cabell’s Dale, near Lexington, Aug. 20, 1841. 





Norr.—I have ascertained, as this defence has been passing through the press, 
that several of the most important points in it, might have been presented with 
additional force, clearness and evidence, if I had thought it worth while, to have 
pushed my examinations further while preparing it. In regard to one, and that a 
very important matter, the additional information I have received is so remarkable 
—its exhibition of the character and conduct of Mr. Wickliffe so decisive—and its 
confirmation of the truth of my statements and the fairness of my estimate of him 
so conclusive; that I have thought it my duty to refer to it, briefly, here. 

The reader cannot fail to rememher what a figure the ‘* last suit’? of Mr. Wick- 
liffe cuts, both in this defence, and in the speech to which it is a reply.—That 
famous service before which he charged us nothing; by performing which he filled 
my pockets with money, and rescued my father’s memory from obloquy; in agree- 
ing to attempt which, he yielded to my tears and entreaties; in order to enable 
him to perfect which he ‘‘ arranged with Senators’’ and with the Court of Appeals; 
in discharging which he risked his life; and after his super human efforts in which 
“last professional service for the family’’ he says, ‘‘God knows when at 
night I retired exhausted and prostrate from the court room, I felt as if it 
was doubtful whether I should ever enter the court house again.’—( Speech 
of Nouv. 9, 1840, p. 11-12.) Is it within the bounds of human belief, that this 
service was never performed at all—that in truth, he did not argue the cause at all! 
Yet such is the naked fact!! Not only did he fabricate every incident, connected 
with the trial of the case—but his account of his argument in it, is a sheer romance; 
and all his risk of life, and terrible exhaustion and prostration, in his last and 
greatest professional effort for us—never had an existence, except in his deranged 
imagination, and the fathomless abyss of his printed falsehoods!! 

I will not trust myself to speak of this horrible and enormous baseness, farther 
than to say, that Mr. Wickliffe has proved himself to be even more profligate and 
abandoned than I had supposed he was. 

The proof on which I assert that he did not argue the case at all, is the distinct 
recollection of every person connected with the case, with whom I have conversed 
in regard to this fact; and especially of the Hon. Geo. Rosertrson, Chief Jus- 
tice of Ky., who presided on the trial of the cause; and Richarp H. Cuinn, 
Esq. who closed the argument for us—it having been opened on our side, by Judge 
Woo..ey, whose personal relations to Mr. Wickliffe have prevented me from 
mentioning the subject to him. 

I demand of a just and enlightened people, whether they are not bound by the 
clearest and highest obligations, to consider and treat a man like this, as being 
either a stark madman, or a public and common slanderer? R. J. B. 


—_ 
—— 





CAMP-MEETING AT PISGAH, WOODFORD COUNTY, KY. 


Woodford County Ky., Oct. 6th, 1841. 


Rev. Rop’t J. Brecxinrines, D. D. 

Dear Brother:—Our Camp-Meeting was terminated on the 
afternoon of Monday the 4th of Oct., after a continuance of twelve 
days; but the blessed results of it will never terminate while re- 
deemed souls shall live to praise the name of their redeeming God. 
It was indeed an occasion of the right hand of God—a day of the 
power of God’s grace, in which many a joyful and willing subject 
was made to his gracious and peaceful reign. : 

You requested me to write you a specific and detailed account 
of this meeting immediately after its termination. In compliance 
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with your request and my promise, I now undertake to furnish you 
such account. 

Our church, (Pisgah,) as you know, (for there you spent many 
of your youthful days, and there you were licensed to preach the 
gospel ) is situated upon a beautiful eminence, or rising ground, 
and is surrounded by a dense, and luxuriant grove of tall and 
majestic forest trees—the natural growth of the country. The 
shrubbery or undergrowth, as it is called, has been cleared out or 
destroyed by the cattle, leaving the ground naked in the thickest 
parts of the grove, and beautifully carpeted with grass where the 
forest is less dense. The tall forest trees present the appearance of 
so many huge columns supporting the dense roof of foliage ata 
great height from the ground. If there are spots on earth where 
angeis and spirits from other worlds would delight to meet and 
hold converse with man, this would seem to be one of them. In 
the midst of this enchanting grove, a beautiful site was selected, on 
rather a declining piece of round —The highest part of the ground 
towards the east, and a gradual declivity towards the west. The 
tents, twenty-one in number, all white, forming three sides of an 
oblong holow square, with the eastern end open. The stand was 
erected in the lower or western end of the square, and within thir- 
ty feet of the tents forming the western line of the encampment. 
The rows of tents on the right and left of the stand extending in 
parallel lines some hundred and fifty feet from the row that closed 
the west end of the oblong square. The seats were arranged in 
three tiers extending from within twelve feet of the front of the 
stand as far east as the tents—a double tier of seats immediately 
fronting the stand and an aisle on each side, separating them from 
the two side tiers of seats: and then twenty feet space between the 
outer tiers of seats and the rows of tents,—seats were also prepar- 
ed on either side of the stand, and immediately in the rear,—all 
together, sufficient to accommodate about two thousand persons. 
The stand or pulpit being on the lower side of the inclined plane, 
and fronting the east, and the ground before you gradually rising 
fora considerable distance, gave to it the appearance of an elevated 
floor in a large church, and thus the vast audience was prominently 
in view of the stand. Our meeting being just at the time of the 
autumnal equinox, for several days before, and on the day the meet- 
ing was commenced, we were interrupted by rain, but on Friday, 
the 24th of Sept., which was the second day, the weather became 
more settled, and the congregations increased until the sabbath, 
when it was supposed that there were between three and four 
thousand persons present. Our present church edifice, erected in 
1812, of stone, now neatly repaired, stands within 150 yards of the 
encampment. When the weather was such as to render it uncom- 
fortable at the stand, the services were conducted in the house, 
which was crowded morning, noon and night, with most solemn 
and attentive audiénces. During the services, the stillness of death 
pervaded the entire assembly. 

There were a considerable number of ministerial brethren in at- 
tendance at different times during the meeting, although nota very 
large number at any one time. The neighboring brethren all at- 
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tended on the week-days, but returned to their respective charges 
on the sabbath. The brethren who attended besides yourself, (and 
I exceedingly regreted that your engagements were such as to ren- 
der your leaving necessary,) were, N. H. Hall, N. L. Rice, Wm. 
L. Breckinridge, J. H. Logan, Wm. R. Preston, John G. Simeral, 
R. Davidson, J. D. Mathews, John F. Coons, J. K. Burch, 
J.J. Bullock, G. W. McElroy, C. Stuart, Wm. Y. Allen, of Texas, 
J. Lyle, Dr. J. Fishback, J. C. Harrison, and father Harris, all of 
whom preached except two or three who came to the meeting too 
feeble in health to do so—but rendered valuable service in convers- 
ing with the serious. It would be useless to give you a detail of 
the time when, and the texts from which each of the brethren 
preached, during the meeting. It is sufficient to say, that the doe- 
trines of grace as contained in our Confession of Faith, were clearly 
and faithfully preached. There was no effort to fritter down the 
offensive doctrines of the cross to make them palatable to the vici- 
ated taste of the carnal mind. The gospel was plainly and fear- 
lessly presented. The brethren did not shun to declare the whole 
counsel of God. All attempts to render the Bible agreeable to the 
taste of unconverted men, is but an attempt to convert the truth of 
God into error. Man must be converted to the truth and not the 
truth to carnal man. The preaching at the commencement was 
mainly to Christians to encourage and stimulate them, to importu- 
nate, united and believing prayer to God for his blessing to accom- 
pany the preaching of the word, and to make “ it accomplish that 
whereunto it was sent.’’ Christians were greatly revived and un- 
usually engaged in prayer. They seemed to feel that no presenta- 
tion of the gospel, however clear or powerful, could convert men. 
Their trust was not in an arm of flesh—but in God, who alone can 
make a willing people in the day of his power. 

The doctrines preached, were,—the total depravity of man by 
nature,—original sin and the consequent alienation of heart and 
life of all men from God.—The vicarious atonement of Christ—the 
imputation of our guilt to him, and his assumption of our legal 
liabilities and his perfect satisfaction to the divine law, in behalf of 
all who believe.—The absolute necessity of the Holy Spirit’s influ- 
ence to renew our corrupt nature into the image of God.—The 
nature and necessity of repentance towards God and faith towards 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,—God’s sovereignty, and man’s 
dependence upon God, and his entire impotency of himself to 
make the first motion towards gospel obedience.—The nature, ne- 
cessity, and evidences of conversion. In short, all the distinctive 
doctrines of grace, were given great prominence in the preaching 
of the gospel on this occasion. God, in a very remarkable mans 
ner, owned and blessed his own truth, and vindicated it from the 
reproaches attempted to be heaped upon it, by characterizing it as 
a dead orthodoxy. He made it spirit and life, to the rejoicing hearts 
of many, on this occasion. 

You, I presume, desire not so much these details as the results 
of this deeply solemn and interesting meeting. Thesacrament of 
the Lord’s supper was administered on the sabbath after you left, 
(it being the first sabbath of Oct.,) when more than three-fourths of 
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the lower part of the house was occupied by communicants. A 
goodly number were from neighboring churches. There were to 
be seen the husband long separated on these solemn occasions from 
the partner of his bosom, joyfully seated by her side—children by 
their parents— neighbors by their neighbors, for the first time togeth- 


er, to commemorate the dying love of their Redeemer. All hearts 
seemed attuned to sing, 


‘‘ The fellowship of kindred minds,’’ 
** Ts like to that above.”’ 


The house was filled till not a spot was left unoccupied by some 
attentive listener to the melting story of Calvary. The galleries, 
which consist of a deep end gallery and a long but narrower gal- 
lery on either side of the pulpit, extending the entire length of the 
house, one half of which is devoted to the colored people, were 
so crowded as to give the appearance of the side and end walls of 
the house being lined with human beings. The stillness of death 
reigned through this whole solemn assembly, as if eager to catch 
every sound of the speaker’s voice. Every eye was fixed upon the 
man of God, as he arose in the sacred desk. Every countenance 
was serious. The deepest interest was manifested, and the most 
profound attention was given through the whole service. The 
house being not sufficiently capacious to accommodate more than 
half the persons who attended, there was, notwithstanding the in- 
clemency of the day, preaching at the stand at the same hour. 

The meeting, from the commencement to its termination, which 
continued, with unabated interest for twelve days, was character- 
ized by order, decorum, and solemnity. Many Christians came to 
the meeting opposed to camp-meetings—many mote came doubt- 
ing as to their propriety, and still others came, fearing, yet hoping 
for the best—all returned satisfied, that there was no reason why a 
camp-meeting might not be as orderly as any other large meeting. 
We had no guard—no police, but we acted upon the common- 
sense principle, that the surest way to prevent disorder, is to treat 
every one as though no such thing was expected. There is no 
surer way of encouraging disorder, than by making arrangements 
to prevent it, thereby creating the impression that it is expected. 

There were some thirty-five sermons preached during the occa- 
sion, and a number of addresses and exhortations made. The 
order of the camp was, to rise at 5 o’clock in the morning, at the 
ringing of the bell.—Sun-rise prayer meeting—family worship in 
the tents immediately after—enquiry meeting at half-past 8 o’clock 
—prayer meeting at 9—preaching from 10 to ], two sermons—in- 
terval of religious exercises for dinner—preaching at 3, P. M., and 
at 7, in the evening. This order was strictly adhered to, until the 
number of enquirers became so large as to require more time than 
had been allowed to this interesting part of the exercises. The 
10 o’clock sermon was then dispensed with, and the enquiry meet- 
ing continued longer. 

The result was, that fifty-five white persons were, upon examina- 
tion, received into the church. Nine of this number were dismissed 
to join neighboring churches. There are several indulging a hope 
who will join churches of other denominations. A number still 
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deeply serious, among whom are 18 or20 colored persons. Of the 
53 who were received into the church, 15 were male heads of fam- 
ilies—the great mass of whom are men of influence. A goodly 
number were young men and ladies. The Lord has done great 
things for us as a church, whereof we are glad. and for which we 
praise his name. From the venerable man of sixty years, down 
through all the intermediate stages of life, to the youth of fourteen 
years, were seen standing up together in the house of God, and 
publicly consecrating themselves to his service. ‘There were seen 
among the enquirers, the venerable grand-father—the daughter and 
grand-daughter, all together asking what they must do to be saved. 
O, it was a scene at which angels might have wept tears of joy. 
There is joy in the presence of the angels over one sinner that 
repenteth. 

The work of graee seemed deep and thorough. The converts 
seemed to be deeply convinced of the gui/t and odiousness of sin 
as committed against God. The fear of punishment appeared to 
enter very little into their feelings. They had generally very clear 
views of the plan of salvation, through a crucified Redeemer, and 
seemed cordially to approve and confidingly to trust God’s plan of 
saving guilty man, and to discard all reliance upon any works of 
their own. O, my dear brother, I have no language with which I 
can adequately express my gratitude to the great Head of the church 
for the wonders of grace he has wrought in our midst. Could you 
but look upon the many bright faces, beaming with joy, which 
when you left us, were covered with gloom and sadness, indicating 
the deep and bitter workings of God’s Spirit within their awakened 
hearts, it would fill your heart with joy and gladness. I trust oth- 
ers who are seeking the Saviour sorrowing, may soon find him 
gracious and precious to them, as he is to all them that believe. 

And now my dear brother, you will suffer me in behalf of our 
session, and church, and these dear friends of us both, some of 
whom were the companions of your boyhood, who are now rejoic- 
ing in the hope of the glory of God, you will, I say, suffer me on 
my own—the church’s—and their behalf, to express our gratitude 
to you, both for the suggestion which led to our holding this camp- 
meeting, and also for the service you rendered us, in preaching the 
gospel on that occasion as well as previous to the camp-meeting. 
May God reward you for it, by the increased graces and consola- 
tions of his Spirit in your own heart, and by a glorious revival of 
pure religion among the people of your charge. 

It is perfectly clear to my mind, that some more efficient method 
than the ordinary preaching of the gospel in our churches, must be 
adopted, to bring the means of grace—the precious gospel, into 
contact with the great mass of the people. If some more efficient 
and extraordinary efforts be not made, our churches will die out, 
and this beautiful and unparalleled region be given over to the en- 
emies of God, and the corrupters of his religion. I know no means 
better calculated to arrest public attention to the subject of religion, 
and to bring the gospel to bear upon large masses of our fellow- 
citizens, than a wel! conducted camp-meeting. All that is neces- 
sary to render such a meeting orderly, is, for a number of the most 
resp © nd influential families in a neighborhood, and from 
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neighboring churches, to move on the ground with their tents, and 

commence religious exercises. Some of the great advantages of 

this mode of conducting religious worship, are, Christians are 

brought into close union with each other—their minds are less oc- 

cupied with ordinary worldly cares—they are more entirely given 

to prayer and the various services of religion—they thus, all, by the 

blessing of God, ‘‘ become in one accord in one place’’—there 1s 

more agreement in prayer to God, in the name of Christ, for bless- 

ings agreeable to his will—the means of grace are thus brought, 

for a number of days together, to bear upon the minds of Christ- 

lans, and of sinners. The Saviour, you remember, did not deem 

it disorderly, to continue the crowds together, that followed him for 
his instructions for a number of days, even when they had nothing 
to eat, for so long atime. Some of his most stupendous miracles 

were wrouglit to feed the hungry multitudes that continued with him 
until they were faint for the want of food. How much longer these 
crowds attracted by the instructions and miracles of the Saviour, 
continued together, when they came better prepared, we know not. 
It surely cannot be amiss for God’s ministers and people to attract 
the multitudes of perishing immortals together, and to feed them 
that they may have the gospel preached to them, when the Saviour 
did the same. He could have preached to the people in the syna- 
gogues, if he had chosen, but preferred some more extraordinary 
and effective method, to bring the truth before the minds of large 
masses of the people. The apostles, too, seized every opportunity 
where crowds were drawn together by whatever motive, to preach 
the gospel to them. The feast of tabernacles among the Jews, 
was nothing more nor less than a camp-meeting, designed and held 
for the worship of God and the services of religion. It must have 
been a scene of solemn grandeur, to have beheld the tribes of this 
remarkable people, repairing from a!l parts of the sacred land to 
Jerusalem once a year, to observe the feast of tabernacles.—The 
hills around Jerusalem were literally white with the tents of the 
thousands of devout Jews, assembled there to worship the God of 
their fathers. The day of Pentecost, by some great stickier for 
order, might be deemed a very disorderly meeting. And God 
selected that day because of the vast concourse assembled at Jeru- 
salem, as the time best suited to give the first mighty impulse to 
his kingdom, after the Saviour’s ascension to glory. If the Gospel, 
by the grace of God, is to win its widening triumphs over this 
fallen world, and to bring all hearts into the obedience of faith, 
Christian ministers and men, must take the field, and by all fair and 
efficient means, impress the great truths and principles of the Bible 
upon the popular mind. 

How camp-meetings would succeed on your side of the moun- 
tains, I know not—the church-going habits of your people may 
render such extraordinary meetings unnecessary, but among a 
people like ours, some such method is absolutely indispensable to 
the triumph of religion, and the extension of the church. I have 
written you hastily, and 1 fear, have taxed your patience, with so 
long a letter. 

My kind regards to your dear family. 

Your affectionate brother in Christ, 
Jacos F. Price. 











[Continued from page 446. ] 


MOLINISM. 
No. XI. 


XIX. The doctrinal errors of the Jesuits, the source of gross 
immoralities.. 


NoruinG, scarcely, is more common among unconverted men, 
than a low estimate of the importance of religious doctrines. Yet 
a moment’s reflection ought to satisfy an intelligent mind, that 
nothing is more important. Doctrines, are religious principles. 
Experience teaches, that men habitually act according to their prin- 
ciples. They may deviate from them occasionally, it is true, but 
when they do so, they act inconsistently; yet in considering the 
conduct of an artful man, whose principles are known, we must be 
careful not to account as a matter of course, every apparent dis- 
cordance between his acts and his principles, an inconsistency of 
conduct. It may have an occult connexion with the actor’s prin- 
ciples, which the casual observer does not discover. It would be 
still more unwise to account such deviations of conduct, evidence 
of the goodness of principles, the tendency of which, when judg- 
ed of by their effects upon masses, is seen and felt to be bad. 

Besides, if God has revealed to men, certain religious doctrines, 
it cannot be a matter of indifference, whether men receive those 
doctrines or some other, which they suppose may answer the same 
purpose—or whether they receive God’s truth, just as he has made 
it known, orin an altered form. ‘The connection between religious 
truth and its effect, is not only specific, but as natural, perhaps we 
should say as necessary or indissoluble, as it is between physical 
principles and their effects or operations. 

We may as well substitute for the laws of the natural world, 
principles of our own imagination,.and anticipate for them the 
effect of the true; as expect the effect which God designs to pro- 
duce by his revealed doctrines, to follow from doctrines of human 
invention; and that man, or minister, or church, who expects to 
cure the spiritual diseases of men except in the way and by the 
means, and through the truth which God has appointed for that end, 
acts not less absurdly than the physician who knowingly attributes 
to one medicine, properties and effects which belong not to it, but 
to another. In this manner we may account for the spiritual death, 
which is seen to pervade those churches which deny or discard the 
essential doctrines of grace, or which have extensively nullified their 
effect, by engrafting upon them the doctrines and commandments 
of men. And in the papal church, where the principle of author- 
ity is pervading and absolute, it is easy to see that the work of 
reformation, humanly speaking, is almost if not quite hopeless: 
for while the spirit of carnal and worldly politics controls the Court 
of Rome, it will not and cannot see the things of God, which are 
discernable only by the spiritual mind; and the principle of author- 
ity, or of submission to the decisions of that see, so long as it 
is admitted, effectuaily shuts out the truth of God, from its due 
operation on the mind and the heart, while it transmits and enforces 
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as the truth of God, the imaginations of unsanctified human nature. 
Every religious community is liable to err from the truth. It is to 
be expected that the teachers of religion in every communion will 
have a powerful influence upon the great mass of its members, and 
history teaches, that heresies, have generally originated, with min- 
isters of commanding influence. But where the Bible itself is 
allowed a free circulation and is recognized by both the masters 
and the disciples, as an authority to which both may with equal 
right appeal, and to which both are equally bound to bow, it has a 
correcting and controlling influence, which, if it does not save the 
church itself from apostacy, will deliver, by the blessing of God, 
and by the power of the Holy Spirit exerted through the truth, 
many of the members from the common delusion and ruin. But, 
to allow the Bible a direct and immediate influence upon the minds 
of men, is subversive of that principle of authority which binds the 
papal communion to the see of Rome, and hence it is, that the 
denial of the Scriptures to the laity is but a corrollary to the prin- 
ciple of authority ; as this latter principle is put a corrollary to the 
principle of infallibillity, which is perhaps the most monstrous of 
all the doctrines of that church.—But we are getting away from 
the particular subject of this essay, which is the doctrinal errors of 
the Jesuits, and the influence which those errors have upon their 
system of Christian morals. ‘These may be treated under the three 
following heads, viz: 

(1.) ‘The nature of true righteousness or of that piety which 
ought to animate our conduct. 

(2.) The rule of our duties in general. 

(3.) The rule of each duty in particular, both in relation to God 
and in relation to our neighbour. 

On all these points, the Jesuits teach pernicious errors which may 
be traced to their principles upon the doctrines of grace. Upon 
the first head, the Jesuits have grossly erred, in respect to the origin 
of all true righteousness. And with this erroris connected another, 
which consists in mistaking the nature of righteousness. So that 
they take for righteousness, that which is in fact unrighteousness in 
the sight of God: in other words, they mistake the requirements of 
God, and substitute for them things entirely different. The scrip- 
tures teach that God is the author of righteousness—that to Him 
alone must we luok in order to obtain it—that we can derive it only 
from the rich treasures of his mercy. The Jesuits confess, indeed, 
that God gives aid or help, that is, grace to man, in order that he 
may be just, but then they also teach, that the aid which he gives, 
is common both to the just and the unjust. But righteousness is 
that which distinguishes the just from the unjust, and consequently, 
the grace which God gives is not righteousness, or rather, the gift 
of God does not confer righteousness. On the contrary, they teach 
that it is the consent which the recipient of grace gives, by which 
he makes a good use of grace, which makes him righteous. They 
also teach that the determination of the wili in yielding consent to 
the influences of God’s grace, comes solely from the man himself; 
and that the man is always so far master of himself, that he may 
yield his consent with the same ease as he can move his hand or 
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forbear to move it—or to raise a weight which is within the compass 
of his strength, or let it alone ;—and this is what they call the power 
of equilibrium. If we follow these principles out, they lead to the 
result that a man has actually, and in point of fact in his own will, 
the source of righteousness, and that he can draw from it whenever 
he pleases to do so. 

This error upon the origin of righteousness naturally leads to a 
corresponding error on the nature of righteousness ; for as soon 
as one believes, that the will of man is able to produce that which 
constitutes righteousness, and that his will has in respect to this 
matter a power of equilibrium, he will mistake for righteousness 
that which the will of man can produce with this facility. A child 
who should be taught to believe that copper is gold, would practi- 
cally commit that mistake in the concerns of his life, and the diffi- 
culty of correcting his error would be proportionate to the respect 
which he has for his teacher; and if we may suppose him fully 
persuaded that his teacher is infallible, he would persist in his error, 
though every man of science should pronounce his gold to be cop- 
per.—The inevitable effect then, of this error, with respect to the 
origin of true righteousness, is to make the subjects of it judge of 
the nature of righteousness by the visible effects of the human will. 
Now we see that the will of man may, to a certain extent, reform 
the outward conduct, and produce in the mind, certain religious 
thoughts—some superficial resolutions which may have an exterior 
relation to what the Jaw commands, but the will of a man is very 
far from having a power of equilibrium over his desires and inclina- 
tions; and this every man experimentally perceives. Hence an 
ungodly man, who has adopted this opinion of the Jesuits, naturally 
concludes that righteousness does not consist in a change of his 
desires and inclinations, and that in order to be truly righteous in 
the sight of God, it is sufficient to conform his outward conduct to 
the law of God; or at most, to produce certain thoughts in his 
mind, which have in reality no effect whatever on his heart,—and 
this opinion the Jesuits have maintained.* 





* Many illustrations of the demoralizing effect of this doctrine might be given 
from their writings. Take the following: 

Sanchez (book 1, of his Moral Works, chap. 2, page 9, col. 2, No. 34,) teaches 
thus: ‘* The voluntary pleasure which one takes in a thing considered under a 
condition, which without the condition would be a mortal sin, but not with the 
condition, is not unlawful. Ut gaudium voluptatis de concubitu, si esset wxor.’’ 
And at page 8, col. 2, No. 24, the same author says, ** Nec peccuret desiderans 
accedere ad aliquam, si esset sua uxor, et desideraret esse suarn. Nec religiosus 
aut conjugatus desiderans uxorem ducere, si ille 4 voto, ille a conjugio liber esset.”’ 

Fallucius, another Jesuit, in his moral questions, (tom. 2, tr. 21, chap. 8, numb. 
296, page 35, cul. 2, edit d’Anvers, and page 19, col. 1, edition of Col.,) has 
these words: ‘** Quando conditio tollit malitiam ab actu; ut cognoscerem Titiam si 
esset uxor, tunc potest absque peccato desiderari res ex objecto mortalis sub tall 
conditione si liceret. 

Paul Laiman, another Jesuit, in his Moral Theology, (bovk 1, tract 3, chap. 6, 
page 80, col. 2, No. 12,) says, ‘* Conjux mortaliter non peccat si de maritali cop- 
ula, absente conjuge, cogitans, rem cogitatam voluntate approbet sive de ea gaudeat. 
. ++ « Quod idem Sanceez lib. 1, moral c. 2, No. 33, et Fillucius loco citato, 
extendunt ad omnem, voluptatis affectionem etiam simplicis complacenti# concep- 
tw ex cogitatione concubitus cum muliere, si uxor esset.’’ 

For more on this subject, see Hexaples, vi. Col., art. ii., §. 1, pa. 285, et seq. 
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The Jesuits, then, in the first place, inculcate low ideas of the 
nature of righteousness—so low as to be altogether inconsistent with 
it. They teach that itis the work of man, in such a sense, that it is 
not properly the work of God in man. They teach that it is com- 
patible with a disposition of soul which makes a man obey the 
law simply through fear. Hence flow a multitude of other errors. 
According to their doctrine, it is not necessary for a man to refer 
all his actions to the will of God; and when he doesso refer them, 
it is not necessary that he should be moved to do it by love to God. 
It is sufficient to make his actions good, that they have an outward 
conformity to the law of God. ‘The first commandment, according 
to their view, does not bind men to fulfil all the other command- 
ments of God by the motive of the love of God—it only binds men 
not to hate God, as one of their body (Anthony Sirmond) has main- 
tained. This individual affected to admire the goodness of God 
in not requiring us to love him, being content that we should not 
hate him!! Others have advanced the same sentiment.—(See the 
first Instruction Pastorale of the Bishop of Khodes, 15 March, 
1722, and the 10th Provincial Letter.) 

In pursuance of such principles, the Jesuits exalt very much the 
exterior of religton—they propose as infallible ways of salvation 
certain practices and devotions, to which a man may become very 
much addicted without any change of heart. All these things de- 
pend solely on man,—he can practice them if he pleases. Butevery 
one knows that it is not easy for a man to awaken the sense of love 
to God in his heart, or the spirit of true devotion in the performance 
of religious worship, whatever be the form or the place in which it 
is rendered, and accordingly, the Jesuits do not embrace these, in 
the number of duties. (See the 9th Provincial Letter.) For exam- 
ple, they teach that it is sufficient to be present at the celebration of 
mass, without more; and this opinion accords well with the prac- 
tice of the Roman church, of celebrating mass in an unknown 
tongue, and parts of it in a voice which cannot be heard by the 
people. 

The relative duties of men to each other are measured by the 
same rule. It is sufficient, in their view, to fulfil them externally. 
For example, to abstain from maltreating an enemy, while senti- 
ments of aversion and even hatred are cherished inthe heart. The 
reason is evident, according to the principles of the Jesuits. It is 
this, the man feels and knows full well, that he cannot change his 
will or reform his inclinations, though he can acquit himself ‘of an 
exterior act, if such only is prescribed as his duty. Now their 
doctrine is, that a thing which is not ful/y and entirely in the power 
of a man, is not necessary to make him righteous in the sight of 
God, because he must have the power to make himself righteous, 
although i in truth there is no righteousness, and can be none, w hen 
the will and the desires of the heart are not conformed and subject 
to the will of God. 

In short, all agree that a man has not always power to reform 
his interior—or change his affections—or, to use their own phrase- 
ology, he has not a power of equilibrium in this respect. This is 
an experimental truth. The Molinists are obliged to admit it as 
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well as others, but they derive a different conclusion from the fact. 
It is in truth, a proof of man’s weakness, and of his need of extra- 
Ordinary aid to fulfil his duties. But the Molinists on the contrary, 
conclude, that the reformation of the inner man, or a change of 
his affections is not a duty 

This conclusion of the Molinists, so different from that of ald 
orthodox Christians, is accounted for in this way; they combined 
an experimental truth with a principle peculiar to themselves and 
the Pelagians, viz., the weakness of man, arising from his deprav- 
ity of nature, with the Pelagian notion that a man has always the 
power of equilibrium to perform his duties ; and instead of deriving 
their rules of duty from God’s word, and from the hope of his all 
powerful grace, they curtail duty and obligation by the deceptive 
and oblique rule of the corruption of nature. Hence it is, that 
their casuists often give no other reasons for their decisions than 
the infirmity of nature ; the precepts, they say, do not impose so pain- 
Jul an obligation—the yoke of the children of Adam would be too 
heavy, &c. 

The doctrine of pure nature is another device for evading the 
precept, ‘‘ whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” The 
principle which has just been discussed, saps the foundation, by 
destroying, if we may so say, the very soul of this duty; but the 
distinction between the two states, natural and supernatural, accom- 
plishes the object in a different way. It limits a man’s duty in 
respect to its extent. ‘‘ There are (they say) an infinite number of 
actions in life which do not belong to the supernatural order, and 
which of course the man who performs them is not obliged to refer 
to a supernatural end. The former doctrine, therefore, tends to 
the belief that a man is not bound to be a Christian except ezter- 
nally, while the doctrine touching the state of pure nature, tends 
to the belief that a man may sometimes, (rather often may we not 
say,) lay aside the Christian Character altogether.—(See the Remon- 
strance of the Jesuits to the Bishop of Auxerre, published in 1726. ) 


{To be continued. ] 





INDULGENCIA PLENARIA. 
Translated fromthe pEsPERTADOR Of Rio de Janeiro, of April 8, 1841. 


D. Manvet do Monte Rodrigues de Araiyo, by the mercy of 
God and of the Holy Apostolic See, bishop of Rio de Janeiro, of 
the Council of His Majesty, the Emperor, and his chief chaplain, 
etc. 

To the Church of Rio de Janeiro, grace and peace from God 
the Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 

It was not possible, my dear children, that the day, the most 
solemn which religion recognizes , that in which is commemorated 
the greatest of mysteries, is professed that truth which serves as the 
foundation of all the other truths of our faith, and from which 
arises all our hopes, the day in which Jesus Christ rising from 
among the dead, by his own power, gave the most incontestible 
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proof of his divinity, confirmed al] the truths which he had taught, 
and left us a sure pledge of immortality ; it was not possible that 
this day should pass without being signalized by some special favor 
from the Holy Church, in behalf of her children. Favorable days, 
days of salvation, are those which are to terminate; and after those 
holy exercises with which in these days we prepare, having cele- 
brated our paschoa, by the participation of the Lamb of God who 
takes away the sins of the world, will there be an opportunity most 
propitious for to be offered to us, a favor which permits us to satisfy 
the divine justice every thing we owe it for our sins? Most cer- 
tainly. Seeing this grace, my dear children, that to you was con- 
fided, is that which we announce to you to-day in the words of 
the Apostle to the Corinthians: Dispensatio mihi credila est. 

In virtue of apostolic letters, from which we are charged, on the 
llth of the current month, the day of the paschoa, which 1s the 
festivity the most excellent, and by which the dignity of all the other 
solemnities is consecrated in the church of God, as those letters say: 
after the pontifical of this day, which we shall celebrate in the 
cathedral and imperial chapel of this court, we shall give the solemn 
blessing with plenary indulgence. 

Several times, my dear children, we have already spoken to you 
of the utility of the idulgences: we are so weak and prone to evil, 
weviolate so often the law of God, and hence we contract an 
immense debt towards his immutable justice, and so light are the 
penances which we make, that only the supply of the merits of the 
Redeemer and of his saints, or an indulgence plenary, it would not 
be able to inspire us with confidence that we have given to God a 
satisfaction worthy. These considerations are enough for those who, 
loving their soul, seek those eternal benefits which it is destined to 
enjoy; while the body, and all this phantasy of honors, riches, 
pleasures and pastimes shall end, and disappear forever. We hope, 
therefore, that as in times past, you will profit yourselves of that 
which is now offered to you, resorting to the solemnity of the day 
and to the place designated, that you may participate in the grace 
which is announced to you: we ask you that you will not deprive 
yourselves of the advantages of a happy day ; we exhort you; save 
your souls ! 

And that this notice may come to all, the Rew’d priests will pub- 
lish this our pastoral, in the accustomed form. Episcopal Palace 
of the Canceilao, 2 April, 184], etc. 


Mawnvet, Bishop and Chief Chaplain. 
L. S. 
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{For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.] 
PAPAL SUPREMACY. 


Is the Pope of Rome, the successor of St. Peter? and is he 
therefore, the supreme spiritual ruler of the catholic visible church ? 
These are questions of vital importance, and deserve the serious 
consideration of every one interested in the church of Jesus Christ. 
If they are to be answered in the affirmative, then all the Protest- 
ant portion ef the church, is guilty of schism, and is living in direct 
and positive rebellion against the King of Zion. But if they are 
answered in the negative, then Protestants are not only not guilty 
of schism, but the Pope is a usurper and antichrist. 

The papal arguments on this subject are generally known, but 
to all their conclusions we beg leave to record three exceptions. 
I. It is not and cannot be proved that Peter was literally meant as 
the rock upon which our Saviour would build his church. If. It 
cannot be proved that Peter ever was Bishop of Rome. III. Of 
course the bishops of Rome are not and cannot be the successors 
of Peter; and consequently have not the right of the primacy. 

I. It is not and cannot be proved that when the Saviour said, 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my church,” he 
intended that Peter was literally, specially and alone the rock or 
foundation of his church. 

In the first piace, the declaration of our Saviour is susceptible of 
another and much more probable meaning than the one they give 
to it. Peter had just made a confession of his faith, by which for 
himself and the rest of the apostles, he acknowledged the supreme 
divinity of his Master. The truth, therefore, which Peter had con- 
fessed, was the rock, and the only rock upon which the Lord Jesus 
could found his church. His own divinity is the only foundation 
against which the gates of hell shall not prevail. 

But at all events, if they will not admit this interpretation, another 
may be given which will suit their purpose no better. It may mean 
Peter and his successors wherever found: but all bishops are as 
much the successors of Peter as the bishop of Rome, consequently 
their interpretation fails. 

Bat that their interpretation is wrong and ours right, we have the 
udgment of the early fathers. Clement, and Polycarp, and Igna- 
tious, though writing on the subject of ecclesiastical polity, do not 
mention the text at all, or if they do, they do not consider as giv- 
ing the supremacy to the Roman Pontiff. For proof, see Epis. 
Clem., all Corinth, 1, §, 1. Ibid. §. 40-44. Epis. Ignat, all Ephes. 
§. 2, 5, 6, 20. Epis. ad Magnes, §. 3, 6. Epis. Polycarp, all Philip. 
§. 5. Justin Martyr, in the middle of the second century, quotes 
and explains the text, and. says, Christ bestowed upon Simon the 
name of Peter, because by the revelation of his heavenly Father, 
he confessed him to be the Son of God. Dial. cum Tryphe, p. 
225. Irenaeus cites the text, but gives no interpretation of it. 
He indeed speaks something of the necessity of every church 
agreeing with the Roman church, on account of its more potent 
principality; but this is the way in which the Romanists translate 
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his words, and by so doing, they maim the passage. He is speak- 
ing of the best method of obtaining the truth. This he says, can 
best be done by the neighboring churches resorting to Rome, to 
examine the autographs of Paul’s Epistles, &c. This “ resorting”’ 
the Romanisis renderagreeing. The original word is ‘‘convenire.”’ 
Iren. adv. Haer. lib. iii., c. 3, §. 2. Cyprnan and Tertullian, with 
some others, take the text to prove that Peter only, or individually, 
is meant; but they do not cite it as warranting the supremacy of 
the Roman Bishop. Chrysostom gives it the same interpretation 
we have done. Homil. Ixix. in Pet. Apost. et Eliam. Praph. oper. 
vol. p. 856. Athansius, Cyril, of Jerusalem, Jerome and Augus- 
tine, give the interpretation we have adopted. Athan. Jenum Ep. 
Christ. oper. p. 519, 529. Cyril. Catech. vi., p. 54, xi. 93. Aug. 
Expos. in Evang. Johon. Tract. cxxiv. oper. vol. ix. p. 206. Thus 
we think it is evident, that from this text the papacy can derive no 
support. We pass on, therefore, to the second exception. 

If. It is not and cannot be proved that Peter ever was Bishop of 
Rome. 

If this could be done, it would appear from the line of bishops 
preserved by ecclesiastical writers: but this it does not. Accord- 
ing to Irenaeus, Paul and Peter conjointly founded the church at 
Rome. But that either of them was Bishop, he virtually denies, 
for he makes Linus the first bishop. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. iil. c. 
21, lib. v.c. 5,6. Here, then, is evidence that Peter never was, 
or at least not the first, Bishop of Rome. 

But it further strikes my mind, that Peter never was a Bishop, 
in any manner, or of any place, in the sense which they would 
give to that word. Were this so, it ought certainly to appear from 
the history of his apostolic life. 

Had he been Bishop, in their sense, 7. e. the head of the church, 
or vicar of Christ, instead of taking the tedious method, of appoint- 
ing an apostle in the room of Judas, by lot, he would at once in 
virtue of his supreme authority have filled that vacancy in the Apos- 
tolic College. But his not doing this, is proof positive that he did 
not consider himself vested with such power. The next incident 
of Peter’s life, recorded, is in his speech on the day of Pentecost. 
But there can be no argument drawn from this to prove his primacy. 

We have again a convincing proof that he was not the head of 
the Apostles, in the fact, that when Samaria ‘‘ received the word,” 
and it had come to the knowledge of the apostles, instead of his 
sending them, they sent him and John to that city. This would 
have been a fine stretch of power, on the part of the apostles, if 
Peter had been their head and ruler. Nothing like primacy on his 
part shows itself here. 

Again, when Peter went and preached to Cornelius, and baptized 
him, we find that his conduct was complained of, and he was 
arraigned before the church judicature for it. Does he at this time 
assert his pontifical authority, and silence the judicature by his 
frown? No, he meekly submits to the investigation. And gives, 
as his only reason, that the Gentiles had received the Holy Ghost 
as well as they, and that he could not resist God. 
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Moreover, the conduct of Peter at the Synod of Jerusalem, gives 
no evidence that he had any superior authority. He was not even 
moderator of the meeting. James filled this place, and it was he 
that finally closed the business by a vote of the apostles and elders, 
and the church sends off Paul and Barnabas to Antioch. In this 
transaction, if there were any supreme authority, it certainly was 
not exercised by Peter but by James.—Acts xv. 4—3l. 

After this circumstance, the Acts of the Apostles are silent with 
regard to Peter, but occupy their details in giving the history of 
Paul. Certainly the superior Bishop ought to have had greater 
attention paidto himthan this. Moreover, Paul, in all his epistles, 
gives not the least intimation of this supremacy; but he gives the 
most decided evidence, that he esteemed himself equal to Peter; 
and expressly declares that at Antioch he withstood him to the face, 
because he was to be blamed.—Gal. 1. 11—24; 1. 1—I16. 

Again, if we look at the epistles of the other apostles, we shall 
find them equally silent on this subject. 

Finally, the apostle Peter himself, never intimates any thing of 
it, but addresses the officers of the churches to whom he wrote, as 
their equal. Now we would naturally suppose, that even if all the 
other apostles were silent on this subject, yet Peter himself would 
not be; if indeed he had been vested with such authority. He 
dare not be. But in neither of his epistles does he say any thing 
about it. ‘The conclusion, therefore, must be evident to every 
| mind, that Peter had no such authority. 

IIL. We are now brought to our third exception, which is, that if 

it be true, that Peter was not the rock on which the church was 
bnilt; and if there is no evidence that he ever was Bishop of 
Rome, or any ether place, in their sense of the word, then the 
Roman pontiffs are not and cannot be his successors—and conse- 
quently have no right to universal primacy. Accordingly, we find 
that from the first, there was no such thing as a supreme ruling 
bishop. Although the office of Provincial or Diocesan Bishop was 
soon introduced, yet it was not admitted by any, that the Bishop of 
Rome, was possessed alone, of the power of regulating all eccle- 
siastical affairs, throughout the, world. 
i The Roman Bishops, however, soon began to claim a superiority ; 
as the instances of Victor, in the second, and Stephen in the third 
centuries, prove. And as ignorance and moral darkness gathered 
around the church, they rose in their claims of power and lordly 
titles, until they arrived at the highest pitch of presumption, in 
claiming the homage of kings, and the right to wield the civil as 
well as the ecclesiastical sword. In the third century, Firmilian 
accounts Stephen, Bishop of Rome, a second Judas, and calls him 
an ‘‘ arrogant and presumptuous fool.” 

But I need not dwell longer on this subject. Nothing can ap- 
pear clearer to an unprejudiced mind, than that popery is a novelty, 
unknown to the Scriptures and apostolic history. 
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A SERIOUS REVIEW OF ‘‘ A CALM DISCUSSION OF THE LAWFUL- 
NESS, SCRIPTURALNESS, AND EXPEDIENCY OF ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL BOARDS’ —BEING A DEFENCE OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
BOARDS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


PART SECOND. 


Ecclesiastical Boards accordant with the Standards of the Presbyterian 
Church, and therefore Constitutional. 


SuFFICIENT has been said in order to expose the untenableness 
of the ground taken against our ecclesiastical organizations. Every 
reasonable mind will revolt against their destruction until some 
better system, free from the objections urged against the present, 
can be devised. Every such mind will conclude that since our 
benevolent operations must be sustained and carried forward, the 
existing agency must be maintained, unless it can be shown that 
those operations can be carried on by other means, and w::/ increas- 
ed energy and zeal. Our argument, therefore, might be here clos- 
ed. But we are willing to meet the objections against our existing 
system, face to face, and sure we are, they will be found invalid, or 
altogether inapplicable. 

What, then, is the real object of attack on the one hand, and of 
defence on the other? Let our objector answer. ‘‘ We do not,” 
he says, (p. 146,) ‘‘ object to this system”’ of ecclesiastical organi- 
zations, ‘‘on account of any slizht or accidental evils which wis- 
dom and experience may remove without affecting the essential 
elements of the system itscif. Such evils or rather abuses exist. 
They are to be found in those regulations by which honorary mem- 
bership is purchased for money, an enormity similar to the sin of 
Simon Magus, for which he met the rebuke of the apostie; in their 
tendency to perpetuate themselves; and in the very partial amount 
of rea] investigation to which their proceedings are ever subjected. 
These are objections to the present plan on which our Boards are 
organized, but they lie not so much against the system itself as 
against partial and accidental abuses. The objections which have 
influenced our minds are radical and fundamental. We believe 
that the system in its essential principles is directly subversive of 
the Constitution of our church, unknown to the word of God, and 
unsupported by any arguments of expediency or necessity which 
can commend it to the understanding of a Christian man.” 

So also in his introduction, the writer speaks of “ this system of 
measures which certainly has no surer foundations than that of 
prescription ;”’ while in his conclusion he says, ‘we can have no 
reason to expect the assistance of the Lord, when we have trampled 
his institutions in the dust.” 

That, therefore, against which objections are now raised, and 
which we undertake to defend, is not our present ecclesiastical 
organizations in all their details, but only in their essential princi- 
ples or elements. We do not, therefore, say that every part of 
our present system ought to be, or that it is necessary, it should be 
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retained. The regulation by which honorary membership is pur- 
chased for money, may be safely abolished. To this we should not 
object. The tendency of our boards to perpetuate themselves, 
may be checked by any seasonable regulations. Their proceedings 
may be made the subject of a closer investigation until every one 
shall be abundantly satisfied. The boards and their committees 
may be merged into a single body—responsible directly to the As- 
sembly—and in every respect subject to its control. And if there 
be any other evils, or defects in the present system, we are abund- 
antly willing that they should be rectified. None of these things 
constitute tbe subject of our present controversy. We demand for 
our ecclesiastical agency no powers inconsistent with the supremacy 
of the Assembly or the spirit of our standards. The single ques- 
tion is whether for carrying on her missionary and other operations, 
the Assembly may scripturally and constitutionally appoint any body 
to whom shall be entrusted the management of these various opera- 
tions during the intervals which elapse between the yearly sessions 
of that judicatory. This is the single question. That the Assem- 
bly has such power, is the only point for which we contend, and it 
is as plainly the principle against which the objector utters such a 
withering condemnation. ‘Thatthe Assembly has such authority he 
denies—and we affirm ;—‘' whatever, therefore,” he says, ‘‘is not 
done by elders and ministers, assembled in some one of the courts 
above mentioned, is not done by them as Presbyterians. It is only 
in these courts that we recognize the church as an organized body. 
Here, and here alone, do we find Presbyterianism. Now we 
maintain that the system of boards gives us a set of officers and a 
set of ecclesiastical courts entirely different from those of the con- 
stitution.”’—(See p. 147.) 

The evils, abuses, or defects attributed to our existing boards, 
but which are separable from them—are not therefore to be consid- 
ered in the present argument. These are fair matters for a separate 
discussion. But the propriety and necessity of boards or commit- 
tees of any kind for the management of the various benevolent 
operations in which the church is engaged, with power to carry 
into execution any plans which it is competent for her to undertake 
—this, we repeat, is the question before us. We are thus earnest 
in calling attention to this point, which is so clearly laid down by 
the objector himself, because in a subsequent part of his discussion, 
he argues against our organization on the ground that the boards 
as distinct from the committees, are unnecessary. This question is, 
however, very different from the general principle, and one which 
is to be decided on very different grounds. 

Such an agency, call it either a board or a committee, as he 
maintains, is “directly subversive of the form of government em- 
bodied in the constitution of our own church.” ‘ These courts 
(i. e. Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, and the General Assembly) are 
treated in our constitution as abundantly adequate to meet all the 
exigencies of the church, and to do all that God requires her to do 
in her ecclesiastical capacity.” It is, therefore, argued that since 
these agencies or boards are neither Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, 
66 
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or General Assembly, the Assembly in appointing them transcends 
the powe rs given to it Dy the constitution. 

Now in contrarie ty to this, we affirm that such boards, agencies, 
or committees, with such powers, aud for such ends, are necessary 
to carry out the purposes for which the Assembly itself was organ- 
ized, and are therefore constitutional; and that some such agency 
is contem pl: ited by our standards, and is, therefore, to be consid- 
ered as in unquestionable accordance with them. 

We lay it down as an universal principle that the imposition of 
any duty implies the correspondent right to use such means as are 
necessary to its discharge. Where any constitution, civil or sacred, 
requires from its officers the discharge of any functions, or the at- 
tainment of certain ends, it at the same time gives the power neces- 
sary to carry such provisions into effect. This principle has been 
admitted in our political controversies by the strictest sect of our 
most rigid constructionists. Upon this principle our church also, 
acted in her Jate crisis, and with its certain propriety must all her 
famous acts and the preseut reformation of the church stand or 
fall. . Now our church courts, and especially the General Assembly, 
are, as is admitted, under certain obligation to secure those import- 
antends which are contemplated by our several benevolent opera- 
tions. ‘Thev are most assuredly bound to the utmost of their ability 
and in the very best manner possible, to provide for the education 
of young men for the work of the ministry—for the instruction of 
the people generally—and for sending the gospel where it ts not 
enjoyed, as well in our country as in foreign lands.—(See Form 
of Gov. ch. xviii.) Such, then, being the duty imposed upon the 
General Assembly in particular, as the organ of the church, that 
body is necessarily empowered to order all the details of her plan 
of operations guided a ud restrained by the general principles of the 
Constitution. But as the General Assembly remains in session but 
for a very short period, and the necessity for continuous direction, 
supervision and assistance continues during the whole year, itis 
most obvious that either these operations must be wholly abandon- 
ed, which would be on the supposition sinful, or else some board, 
committee or agency must be entrusted with their management 
under a responsibility to that body. And as the supply of funds 
constitutes only one object for which such a body is necessary, and 
a general superintendence and controul are still more necessary 
and important, this body must be entrusted not only with the power 
of disbursing funds, but also with the power to carry into execution 
all the plans of the Assembly, and with the entire management of 
its various Operations. Now whatever may be found in the consti- 
tution of our several boards which can be shown to be unnecessary 
for these ends, for any such features in their organization we do 
not contend. They are fairly open to discussion, and may be re- 
tained or abandoned as shall be thought most conducive to the 
peace and prosperity of the church. But to dissolve our severa} 
boards, and to limit the power of direct controul over the various 
benevolent operations of the church, in all their details, to the sin- 
gle periods of the sessions of any ecclesiastical judicatory, i is at 
once and utterly to destroythem. It is to render their maintenance 
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an impossibility. And since their vigorous prosecution is impera- 
tively required, the argument which leads to such conclusions must 
be fallacious, and our boards in their essential and radical principles 
must be constitutional. 

This reasonable conclusion is forced upon us not only by the 
consideration of those necessary ends for whose attainment the 
Assembly and our other judicatories are held responsible, but also 
by certain provisions which are expressly contained in our written 
standards. ‘The power to organize such boards for the better ac- 
complishment of required duties, is implied in the very constitution 
of the General Assembly. The Assembly is to ‘‘constitute the bond 
of union, peace, correspondence, and mutual confidence among 
all our churches,” and this it does by organizations for the wise 
conduct of those benevolent operations in which all the churches 
are equally interested. The Assembly is ‘‘to superintend the con- 
cerns of the whole church” and ‘‘to promote cHaRITYy, truth, holi- 
ness, through all the churches under their care’’—and this it does 
by such plans of benevolence as will best cultivate these Christian 
graces, and open up to them the freest, the sweetest and the most 
economical channels for the communication of their gifts. ‘The 
Organization of such boards or agencies is in so manv words, refer- 
red to the Assembly in our Form of Government, and in the chap- 
ter ‘‘ of missions” (xviii). In this chapter, every needy congrega- 
tion is taught that it is proper for it to look to the General Assem- 
bly, for such assistance as it can afford, to enable that congregation 
to enjoy the frequent administration of the word and ordinances. 
But to meet all such claims—to examine into them—to provide the 
men and the means—and to do this effectually and throughout the 
year, the Assembly must devise some plan by which she can dis- 
charge these all-important duties. And thus will that body be 
necessarily required to organize some board in all essential priuci- 
ples equivalent to the present Board of Domestic Missions, nor is 
it possible to meet the wants of the case without such a standing 
body. 

Further. It is here taught that “the General Assembly may of 
their own knowledge, send missionaries to aNyY PART (ur to any 
country) to plant churches or to supply vacancies, and for this pur- 
pose,’ &c.—See Form of Gov. 

N ow in this provision of our book, there is given to the Assem- 
bly, as will be at once apparent, all the powers requisite for the 
formation of a distinct agency for the management of its foreign 
missions. For the field being the world, and the obligation being 
limited only by the ability of the church, there is evidently no 
assignable boundaries to the extent of our missionary operations. 
There may be under the care of the Assembly, hundreds of churches 
and ministers in various parts of the world. And how, in the 
name of common sense, is the Assembly, during one brief session, 
to provide for all the interests involved in such operations for a 
whole year. The very statement of the case makes palpably de- 
monstrative the constitutional power here given to that body for the 
organization of a board, appointed by itself for the effectual over- 
sight and management of such extensive operations, 
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This is made further evident by the concluding declaration of 
this chapter of our constitution, which applies generally to Presby- 
teries, Synods, or the Assembly. It is competent to any of these 
bodies to send missionaries, ‘‘ provided always,” &c.—See Form of 
Government. 

It is thus determined that our missionary operations shall be sus- 
tained by the body conducting them, which is here required to make 
every provision necessary not only for their support, but also for 
that more generous recompence which is implied in the word reward. 
The Assembly, therefore, is thus obligated to provide for all the 
wants of all her missionaries and missions. But this it cannot do 
by its own direct agency, or during its own sessions, As, however, 
‘¢ qui facit per alium facit per se,’’ the Assembly can appoint a board 
to whom it can entrust the supervision of this work, which is noth- 
ing more nor less than our Board of Foreign Missions, in its 
essential principles. That board, however, implies great labour 
and responsibility. It requires the continual and toilsome efforts 
of most trust-worthy and pious men—and since the church is equal- 
ly bound to bear the expense necessary to secure the result as that 
which is involved in the result itself, so is it most just and reason- 
able that the Assembly should ‘ provide for the support and reward” 
of its own agents (call them secretaries or any thing else) ‘in the 
performance of this service.” 

The same reasoning applies with equal force to the other branch- 
es of that benevolent enterprize which it is the sacred duty of the 
church to carry on with ever increasing energy. 

That itis competent for the Assembly to organize such an agency, 
may be further argued from the admissions made by our objectors 
themselves. ‘‘ The temporary agency of a pastor for a specific 
purpose,” says the author of the Calm Discussion, ‘‘ we acknowl- 
edge to be Scriptural.’’ Now suppose the necessity involved in 
that specific purpose to continue and to press its claims with increas- 
ing weight upon that minister—and upon the church. Suppose 
those claims are entitled to be heard and attended to by the author- 
ity of Christ’s commission given to the church. What, we ask, is 
the church todo? Isshe not bound to continue such appointments 
s0 long as God in his providence presents to her the same wants to 
be supplied, and the same necessity tobe met? If such an appoint- 
ment for such benevolent ends, when the demand for it is tempo- 
rary, is Scriptural, then assuredly a similar appointment, when the 
demand for it is permanent, cannot be unscriptural. The church 
has a certain duty to discharge, and she must therefore see that it 
is discharged. And if itis in any case scriptural and proper to 
appoint pastors to certain fields of labour as most suitable for 
its successful cultivation, then it is as plainly scriptural to continue 
such appointments until the work isdone. And as in the present 
state of our country and the world, the work to be done, is beyond 
the utmost capacity of our church, and requires incessant labour, 
there must necessarily be those in office whose duty it is to labour 
continually in it. 

Again, this writer tells us that the funds raised for these benevo- 
lent operations, ‘could either be transmitted by mercantile agents 
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of the Presbytery, or by a central committee! of the Assembly, 
consisting of business men, charged only with executive duties and 
not entrusted with discretionary power.’’ He has also given us a 
scheme of his own for the accomplishment of these ends which we 
have already examined. Now here the principle for which we con- 
tend, is certainly admitted. It is granted that some agency 1s 
necessary. It is granted that that agency must be distinct from the 
Assembly,—and it is granted that the Assembly may and of right 
Ought to institute such an agency. But while he would confine it 
to the management of funds merely, we would extend it to the far 
more important and moral interests involved in these glorious enter- 
prizes, of Christian charity. While he would make it a committee 
of finance, we would clothe them with spiritual and moral respon- 
sibilities becoming the work for whose prosperity they are needed. 
While he would invent a new class of officers, called deacons of 
Presbyteries, and deacons of Synods, and Deacons of the Assem- 
bly, and combine these into new bodies and assign to them extra 
constitutional duties; we would construct such important bodies 
out of constitutional materials, and select ministers and elders who 
are by divine right spiritual governors and overseers of the interests 
of the church—to whom the powers necessary for such a manage- 
ment of these operations are given by our Constitution—who are 
fit and proper members of our ecclesiastical courts—and to whom, 
therefore, such weighty responsibilities may be fitly given. 

I will now notice as briefly as possible the several objections 
urged by this writer, against the Presbyterian character of our ex- 
isting boards, 

And, first, it is said they ‘give us a set of officers and a set of 
ecclesiastical courts entirely different from those of our constitu- 
tion.”” Now to say nothing of the inappropriateness of such an 
allegation in the mouth of one whose proposed substitute implies 
the creation of ‘‘a new set of officers, and a new set of courts,’’ we 
deny the truth of the representation. Our corresponding secreta- 
ries—our general agents—and the members of our several boards 
are not new officers. They are not inducted into any new office. 
They are not clothed with any new character. They receive no 
new commission, nor any repeated ordination. They are the min- 
isters and elders of our churches. They are chosen as such, and 
because they are such. Because they are officers of the church, 
they are placed in responsible situations by the church, and called 
upon to manage the most important operations which are conducted 
by the church. Neither do they cease to be elders or ministers by 
becoming officially related to our Boards. On the contrary, while 
the elders are still at their several posts—the ministers are expected 
and required, in the furtherance of their duties, to preach with fre- 
quency. They are most properly called ministers, since they serve 
the church and the cause of Christ by furthering their highest inter- 
ests. It is hazarding nothing to declare that the ministers whe 
have occupied these responsible situations, have fulfilled the work 
of the ministry in the proclamation of the ever blessed gospel and 
the edification of the churches—as effectually, as they could have 
done in any particular change, or as is done by our ministers gen- 
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erally. Besides, the objection would apply equally to all ministers 
who are professors in our colleges or theological seminaries,—at 
any rate, since it proves too much, and is founded on the mistaken 
supposition that when removed from a ministerial charge, such offi- 
cers are removed from ministerial employment, or to some other 
work, than the work and duties of the church which she is under 
obligation to discharge—it proves nothing at all, and must be thrown 
aside. 

But it is also objected that such boards are new ecclesiastical 
courts which come ‘in direct and unavoidable collision with the 
authority of the courts acknowledged by our standards.’”? Now by 
an ecclesiastical court, I understand ‘‘an assembly of those who 
have the original and inherent power or authority of executing 
laws and distributing justice according to the constitution, and ‘in 
general, to order w hatever pertains to the spiritual welfare of the 
churches under their care.’’* But as thus defined, our several 
boards are not ecclesiastical courts, but merely agencies for those 
courts already established. ‘They neither claim nor possess orl- 
ginal and inberent powers. They do not pretend by virtue of any 
such authority to execute laws and distribute justice. Nor do they 
assume any such prerogative as the ordering of whatever pertains 
to the spiritual welfare of the churches. These boards have no 
such powers whatever. They have no original, inherent or inde- 
pendent existence at all, They are the offspring of our highest 
ecclesiastical court—created by it—responsible to it—existing only 
at its will—performing only its work—and restrained in every thing 
by the code of by laws sanctioned bythat body. And as they have 
no original authority, so neither have they any final powers. ‘Their 
business is unfinished until it receives the imprimatur of the As- 
sembly, by which it must be reviewed, and by which it may 6e revers- 
ed oraltered. They are merely the agents—the hands—the organs 
of the body, and by which it wields its own power. Such an 
agency our standards recognize and our objector allows. In short, 
these boards, reviewed in their essential principle, are precisely 
what the writer defines to be committees. They ‘are appointed 
for two purposes, to prepare and arrange business for the body 
which appoints them, and to execute specific trusts by the order 
and direction of that body to which they are responsible.” They 
every year submit to the Assembly plans for future operation— 
and the record of their transactions according to the trust reposed 
in them during the year preceding. Our boards, therefore, are just 
such committees. ‘They are and they ought to be no more, nor do 
we ask for them any greater power. That the board and the com- 
mittee are now separate, is a feature in their organization which 
might be easily changed, and their identification with this definition 
of a committee be made as perfect in form as it is in fact. 

But, says our author, ‘“‘the possession and exercise of power 
distinguish a court.” But this clearly is not the case. This can- 
not be the definition of a court. These attributes may character- 
ize a thousand things besides a court. They are descriptive of all 
Committees appointed either by our Presbyteries, Synods, or Assem- 
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*See an Ecclesiastical Catechism of the Presbyterian Church, chapter iv. 
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bly—and of our Boards of Directors.—A court must have original 
and inherent authority appertaining to the laws of the society, and 
which are administered by it. And therefore are we forced to the 
conclusion that our boards are committees of a peculiar organi- 
zation, and for objects of permanent necessity, and that they are not 
ecclesiastical courts. 

It is objected further, that “these institutions have the whole 
matter of preaching the gospel to the destitute and ignorant at 
home and abroad, entrusted to their charge’’—*“ in other words, 
the power and jurisdiction granted by the constitution to the Pres- 
byteries are vested by the Assembly in its OWn Creatures.” 

That our boards may not possess some powers which ought not 
to be committed to them, we do not affirm. If they do, let them 
be deprived of them, and at once reduced to constitutional limits. 
But that this representation is entirely visionary, we are perfectly 
assured. Our objector himself allows that our boards do not lay 
any claim to many of the chiefest branches of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. He allows that they cannot ordain—and that they cannot 
institute actual process for crime or heresy. But they are author- 
ized ‘‘ to appoint all missionaries and agents, and to designate their 
fields of labour.” Most certainly this is the very work which they 
are designed to do, in trust for the Assembly, and responsible to it. 
But let it be observed, these boards (we speak now a the mission- 
ary boards) have nothing whatever to do with such individual until 
they are already tried, licensed or ordained by their respective Pres- 
byteries. From the hands of these Presbyteries are they received 
by the boards, and unless so commissioned and authenticated, nei- 
ther of the boards could receive them at all. Let it also be observ- 
ed that when thus presented to them, our boards only appoint—they 
do not examine, license, or ordain as do our ecclesiastical courts. 
They appoint them as already ministers, and pot in order to their 
becoming ministers. And this «appointment of the boards réfers 
merely to their field of Jabour, and not at all to their qualifications 
for the work of the ministry. The Assembly contemplating these 
numerous missions, requires its boards, in its name and by its author- 
ity, to act for itin this important matter. In this there is no infrac- 
tion whatever of the rights of Presbyteries. Their authority remains 
undiminished. The boards can receive no man until the Presby- 
tery has sealed his fitness by the impress of its solemn consecration, 
and in designating individuals so commissioned to their fields of 
labour, these boards only comply with the wishes of every Presby- 
tery, through their common organ, the General Assembly. But 
should any Presbytery commence a mission of its own, it is at 
perfect |i iberty to select its field, and to appoint its men in entire 
independence upon either of these boards. As to domestic mis- 
sions, each Presbytery may superintend its own field, and while 
acting through the Board, have the most perfect controul of its 
entire management. And as it regards the foreign field, it is to be 
remarked that this field, lying beyond the limits of any Presbytery, 
cannot of course, be under their jurisdiction. It is hence incum- 
bent upon the Board, on behalf of the church, to take the oversight 
thereof, until a sufficient number of missionaries have been sent 
out to constitute a Presbytery. In this event, that distant territory 
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Is assigned to the newly erected Presbytery, and comes under its 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

Equally inapplicable is the objection that our Boards interfere 
with the parity of the clergy, and invest their ofhcers with a con- 
troul over their brethren and a Sebel: in the church just as real and 
just as dangerous as thatofa prelate '! ‘That undue influence may 
be exerted by the officers of our boards, we grant, that is, their 
trust thav be abused for their own personal aggrandizement. But 
would this influence be lessened by the appointment of benches or 
boards of deacons, and financial dictators under the style of treas- 
urers, with unlimited controul of the funds? Or would it be in 
any great measure removed, were this work to be conducted through 
the year, as it must be by some body or other, by a commission of 
the Assembly, instead of a board of the Assembly? Let, then, this 
power be vu: arded and restrained in every possible and proper man- 
ner, but let not an evil which is incidental, be made a sufficient 
ground for the abandonment of a most necessary office. It is per- 
fectly idle to frighten us with the imaginary picture of new orders 
in these ecclesiastical functionaries. ‘They are and can be no 
other than simple ministers or elders, nor is any individual subject- 
ed to their personal authority, or excluded from the privilege of 
presenting any symptoins of arbitrary conduct for the reprobation 
of the General Assembly. 

It is further objected that by the organization of these boards for 
the management of these bencvolent operations, the church ceases 
to conduct them in her appropriate character as required by her 
divine Head. But is not our church represented in her General 
Assembly? Does she not empower this body to conduct these 
Operations? Does she not now in fact, leave their entire manage- 
ment and supervision to its legislative wisdom, in dependence upon 
the separate co-operation of all the churches, Presbyteries and 
Synods within her bounds? And is it not plainly impossible for 
the Assembly, or for all our courts together, to enter into all the 
details involved in the management of these operations, during 
their annual and brief sessions? But still they must be attended to, 
and by the Assembly in its appropriate character. ‘The Assembly, 
therefore, appoints an agency to attend to these matters during its 
adjournment, and to report in full at its next sessions. This ap- 
pointment is annually renewed—the reports heard—and all needful 
directions given. These agencies or boards acting for the Assem- 
bly—and under its authority—and for the accomplishment of its 
work, which could not otherwise possibly be done, are properly 
in the eyes of the constitution and of reason, the church, by her 
Assembly fulfilling the trust committed to her by her glorious Head. 

Our ecclesiastical boards are, therefore, necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the constitution—they contravene no principle or law 
of our standards.—Being the creatures of the Assembly, and de- 
pendent upon its yearly appointments, and subject to its entire 
control, they may be in every thing conformed to the wishes of the 
church, and are, therefore to be regarded as eminently Presbyterian 
in their character, and worthy of the most entire confidence, and 
the most zealous support of every one who loves the church of his 
fathers—the true mode! of primitive and apostolic Christianity. 


(To be contuued. } 
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NECKOLOGY.-—-GEORGE CARSON. 


Diep, in Warsaw, Sumpter Co., Alabama, on the 19th of August, 
1841, Georce Carson, merchant, of the city of Baltimore. 

His disease was congestive fever—and his last sickness was only 
of four days’ duration. He died in the midst of comparative 
strangers ; and almost without warning,—for his disease was not 
considered dangerous, until a few hours before his dissolution, and 
then its violence had entirely prostrated him. 

He was born at Armagh, in the north of Ireland, about the year 
1789. His father, Mr. Samuel Carson, was a Surgeon and Apoth- 
ecary; and was a man so much respected and beloved, that on the 
occasion of his emigration to America, the principal people of 
Armagh, to the number of nearly a hundred—voluntarily presented 
to him, a written token of their affection and respect—and of their 
great regret at losing him from amongst them. We have this in- 
teresting document before us,—it is dated, Apl. 20, 1803. The 
maternal ancestors of George Carson, were of the name of Har- 
rison; and were persons of great worth. We had seen an old 
instrument dated in 1752, conferring the freedom of the city of 
Glasgow, in Scotland, on ‘‘James Harrison, Merchant in Ardmaugh,”’ 
—who was his grandfather. He was brought to this country in 
1803, with his parents and the other members of his family—the 
descendents of whom are scattered over our wide country—and 
have continued to receive the covenanted blessings of the seed of 
God’s people. 

He was raised a merchant; and after living in several parts of the 
country—finally established himself in Baltimore—where after the 
usual vicissitudes and trials of that laborious and uncertain calling, 
he had succeeded in establishing a high reputation, and accumulat- 
ing ahandsome competency. But the terrible events of 1837—in 
the commercial world, prostrated him, along with thousands of oth- 
ers ; and bad debts and the depreciation of property, swept away the 
earnings of his life. 

At the age of fifty, with a large family, an embarrassed business 
and slender means; he set himself, with a vigorous spirit, and a 
stout and honest heart—to retrieve his affairs. And if his life had 
been spared—he would have done it. But in his second visit to 
the fatal climate which cut him down-——he fell struggling in the 
calling to which God had appointed him. 

He lived in Baltimore nearly twenty years—having settled in this 
city in 1822; and no man ever had more the confidence of all who 
knew him. Full of honour, candour, gentleness, and all kindly 
emotions—he was a man utterly without reproach. 

He was raised in the Christian faith, a Presbyterian. In the 
year 1824, he united himself with the church under the care of the 
Rev’d John M. Duncan, of Baltimore. In the subsequent difficul- 
ties between Mr. Duncan and the Presbyterian church—he took 
the part, (along with a number of the leading members of the con- 
gregation served by that gentleman,) of orthodox and evangelical 


doctrine; and remaining attached to the Presbyterian church, 
67 
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under the General Assembly—became a member of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Baltimore, then under the pastoral care of 
the late Rev'd John Breckinridge, D. D. He was elected a Ruling 
Elder of that congregation, in the year 1831; and served God and 
his generation in thts office, with singular zeal, fidelity, and accept- 
ableness—till he rested from his labours. The estimation in which 
he was held by the church, will be manifest from the document 
which we publish below. 

He married a daughter of the late Rev’d Dr. Knox, with whom 
he lived in uninterrupted happiness—and who, with a large family 
of orphan children—survives him. 

The writer of these lines, knew George Carson, intimately, for 
about nine years. And he can truly say, he never knew a man in 
whose character and principles he had more confidence. He was 
altogether a child of God. And full surely do we expect, if ever 
we are admitted to the shining company around the throne; to be 
re-united with this beloved man, who in this vale of tears, has so 
often and so largely helped our weaknesses—so tenderly and so 
firmly upheld us in every trying occasion—and so nobly and stead- 
fastly urged us forward in all good enterprizes. We thank God for 
having given us such a friend; and feel one more tie broken from 
earth, by his removal. 


At a regular monthly meeting of the Session of the Second P. Church, on 
Tuesday, the 7th of Sept., 1841—our stated pastor being still absent, performing 
the last offices of friendship to his deceased brother, our former beloved pastor, 
John Wilson was calied to act as moderator, and R. J. Cross appointed clerk. 

The following preamble and resolution were subu.itted. 

On receiving the account of the death of the Rev’d Dr. John Breckinridge, 
this Session, in joint meeting, with their brethren of the Boards of Deacons and 
Trustees of this church, did endeavour to give expression to their feelings of deep 
regret and sincere sympathy, on account of the sad bereavement—which expres- 
sion it is the desire of this meeting may be recorded among the proceedings of this 
Session. 

Our tears have scarcely been permitted to dry, until they are again bidden 
to flow, for another heart-rending affliction, which comes home to this Session 
with peculiar interest and force. —GrorGE CARson, one of the Elders of this 
church, a brother beloved in the Lord, a devoted and active Christian, is no more. 
—He has been cut down in the prime of life, far from home, and at a distance 
from her, who of all others, could best have soothed his last moments—and whose 
parting embrace would have mitigated the pang of dissolution. 

In the death of this dearly beloved brother, this church has sustained a heavy 
joss.—In all the duties of his official station, he took an active and a zealous part 
—and that with so much meekness, as to endear him greatly to every member of 
the congregation. His laboursin the Sunday School, and his services in the social 
meeting, will long be remembered with a melancholy tenderness.—But, alas ! we 
shall see his face no more—and for this we mourn. 

But blessed be God, we are not called to mourn, as those who have no hope. 
We rejoice to believe, that through the merits of bie blessed Saviour, he is gone 
to join the society of the general ‘aseembly and church of the first born in heavy en, 
and that he is now, with the four and twenty elders, whom John saw standing 
before the throne of God and of the Lamb clothed in white, with palms of 
victory in their hands—and singing hallelujahs for evermore. 

Resolved, That in the death of George Carson, this Session has lost an active, 
intelligent, and beloved member ;——-this congregation, a worthy, conscientious and 
upright office-bearer;—the Sabbath School, a devoted teacher and superintendant; 
»~and society, a useful citizen and an honest man: and that while we bow with 
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humble submission to the Divine will, as Christians; we would, at the same time, 
mingle our tears, as men, with his bereaved widow and orphan children—fervently 
beseeching Almighty God to support and comfort them under this sore trial, and 
to fulfilto them His gracious promises made to the widow and the fatherless. 

Resolved, That the members of this Session will long cherish the remembrance 
of their deceased brother, and hold his many virtues, in their tenderest recollec- 
tions; and as a token of their respect, they desire that these proceedings be 
entered in the Session Book—that they be read from the pulpit on the morning of 
next Sunday—and that a copy be furnished to the afflicted widow. 


The following extract from the last letter we ever received from 
him—is a fair exhibition of the man. It was written in conse- 
quence of our having expressed fears that the personal risk he ran 
was too great—considering the value of his life—to his family and 
the church of God. Would to God we had been more urgent, 
Or more successful in our appeal. 


June, 184]. 


I feel a desire to say to you before I leave, that this effort of mine in the south 
—so far as I can know myself, | am urged to by a desire to pay my debts. It 
required some profitable effort to accomplish it, and could see no opening here to 
make sucha one. I have had some canvassing of the matter in my own mind, 
I have viewed the privileges which, in the goodness of God, he permits me and my 
family to enjoy here. Nor has he left me ignorant of the danger of leaving such, 
in the pursuit of any earthly gain to a place where such cannot be had. I have 
been trying to see the way the finger of God’s providence points for me; I have 
asked his aid that I might see clearly, and his strength to help me to keep in it.— 
’Tis not his will to give me clear views yet; I sometimes think ] may be running 
ahead of his providence instead of following.—Yet circumstances keep urging all 
the time to go on.— When I first thought of going, there were many difficulties in 
the way, and to my mind fora time, insurmountable; yet, these were cleared away 
one by one. So have I found it since I came home; new difficulties have arisen, 
and new ways have been opened up for me to go. I am led to believe that the 
Lord calls me to a new field of Jabour.—I have been a cumberer and sluggard in 
his garden here.—I ask your prayers, and the prayers of God’s people for me, 
that grace and strength may be given for the trials and duties he has for me to 
bear, or to do, 


Your friend and brother, 


Geo. CARSON. 
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{Tue patrons of this work, would confer a favor on its propri- 
etors, which would be gratefully remembered—if they would make 
an effort to extend its circulation, and inform us of the result, be- 
fore we print our number for January, 1842. They might also thus 
promote the cause of the Master, and the good of a guilty world. 


Those subscribers who owe us for subscription—will never regret 


it—if they will immediately remit the money to us—and thus 
enable us to pay those we owe. We take the risk of the mail, and 
receive at par all funds current—any where. The post-masters 
will frank their letters. 

Any who may intend to discontinue—should do so before the 
next number is issued; they should also pay up all arrearages, and 
frank their letters. It is bad enough to lose our patrons, without 
having to pay for the unpleasant information. 

Those who never have paid any thing, and never intend to do 
so, will get a receipt in full by applying for it.—This has no refer- 
ence to those to whom we send the work without order; nor to 
those who pay us, many times over, in matter for its pages. 

We bless the Lord for the circumstances of mercy in which we 
close the labours of the year; which has been one of unusual 
labour, trial, and sorrow, to us. We also offer our grateful ac- 
knowledgments to the numerous and generous friends, who have 
so long borne with us, and so kindly stood by us.<f7@ 
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T7 ADVERTISEMENT. £7 


This is an original work, devoted to the advancement of Knowledge, Liberty, and © 
Religion. 

itis published in the city of Baltimore, on the first dav of each month. Itcontains 
forty-eight pages in each number—and is furnished to subscribers, at $2,50 per annum, 
if paid in advance, or on subscribing ; or $3, to be paid within the year; which com- 
mences with the No. for January. 

We have a few complete sets of the work from the beginning; which we will fur- 
ish, bound, at the subscription price. 

Address the Conductors, Post Paid, Baltimore; at whose risk, money can be re- 
mitted by mail. 
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PAPISM IN THE XIX. CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Being select contributions to the Papal Controversy, during 1835—40. By 


Robert J. Breckinridge.—Baltimore: David Owen & Son, 24, WV. Gay 
streeet,—MDCCCXLI, pp. 344. 


ADVERTISEMENT.—The author of the following pages, in submitting them in 
this form to the public, deems it not improper to explain himself briefly to his readers. 

There are several objects which he supposes may be gained, or at least promot- 
ed by the publication of this volume. One is, that in this way, the history of the 
rise and early progress of the papal controversy in the region where his lot is cast, 
and in some degree throughout America, will be preserved in a permanent and 
convenient form; a histéry personally important as it regards many individuals, 
and not without its use in illustrating the principles, the spirit and the aims of pa- 
pism in this country.—Another is, that persons really desirous of making them- 
selves acquainted with papism in general, and its character in this age and country 
in particular; may have not only the means of doing this somewhat increased, 
but may also see, in our personal experience, the manner in which and the means 
by which God has been pleased to lead an individual similarly situated with them- 
selves, inthe same course, before them. A third, and the prevailing reason, has 
been the hope of spreading iniormation on one of the most important and hereto- 
fore neglected topics of the age; and of stimulating public curiosity and interest, 
ona subject j in regard to which, men seem to have been dead ne: rly In proportion 
as the obligations laid on them to be all alive, were transcendent. 

The contributions to the papal controversy published in this volume, cover a 
> period of six years of the life and ministry of their author. They have been years 
of great care and toil, not only in his more important and direct work as Bishop 
of a large church and congregation committed to his particular oversight, by the 
great Bishop of souls; but also, as he has been connected with many of the great 
movements of the age, and very especially with the ditliculties and deliverance of 
that branch of the church of God in which he is a minister. He does not there- 

; os offer this volume to the public, as any thing more, than what a person so sit- 
uated may be supposed to accomplish in hours stolen from nature, from sickness, 
and from the ordinary enjoyments of life. 

The scholar may repose unqualified credit, in all the references and authoritiesof | 
this volume. All of them, where they are given as original, have been diligently 
and laboriously verified; and where that was not possible or was not considered 
necessary, the authority relied on is stated. Indeed we have found so little to our 
taste in the elemental volumes, on the papal controversy; and so many inaccuracies 
of reference perpetuated through successive authors quoting from each other, and 
all pretending to be original; that we have preferred to push our studies, in an inde- 
pendent manner, up to the original sources, wherever it was possible. 

The reader may also rely with implicit confidence on the facts and statements of « 
this book. They have all been made public in the face of assassins seeking our 
life, of informers watching our actions and words, and of implacable and unmer- 
ciful enemies conspiring our ruin. ‘The book is true to the letter. 

For any thing more,the author is deeply sensible that if it should be made an 
instrument of good—it will be because God shall own it. After what he has seen 
and experienced, after those things of which he has been made the instrument; he 
is the last that should be found distrusting God. Let the adorable God do there- 
fore, what seemeth to him good; it shall, by his grace, be good also for his servant. 


Contrents.—The Commencement of the Papal Controversy in Baltimore, in 1835.—Carmelite 
Convent in Baltimore; an Outrage which was probably Committed therein.— iuestions to Deter- 
mine the True etn Mer eae sli Political and Religious.—The Antiquity of the Protestant 
Faith.—W orship in an Unknown Tongue; Gregory vii. and the Bohemian Churches.—The Gen- 
eral Councils. Whicharethey? What have they done ?—A Visit tothe Baltimore Cathedra].— 
The Last of the House of Vallois.—Judge Gaston of N.C. Religious Liberty. Mental Reserva- 
tion.—An Address to the American People. Hon. Mr.Gastonot N.C. Catholic Perfidy. Pros- 
titution of the Public Press.—-Texian Revolution, before San Jacinto.—Jerome of P racue. and the 
Council of Constance.—Papa! Propagandism in the United States.—Pay pal Provincial Council ; 
Preaching of Bishop England,—Case ot Eliza Burns the Abducted ( rp .n. —Bishops Full, versus, 
Bishops Empty.—F irst Kentucky Consecration, of **My Lord Pureell.?°—Lent; its Curious History 
and Present State.—“The Big Be ggar Man.’ *— Vocation and Preaching of Archbis shop Eccleston.— 
Conjuncuon of St. Bacchus and St, Ignatius.—Papal Unity; it. Nature, Certainty and Advantage.— 
Creed of the Church of Rome; her Dilemma: and Imposture. —Eliza Ann O'Neal, and her Rescued 
Child.—Escape of a Nun trom the Carmelite Prison in Aisquith street.—The Case of Olevia Neal 
the Carmelite Nun, called Sister Isabella.—Review of the Corres spondence between the Archbishop 
und Mayor of Baltimore.—The Tax Book of the Roman Chancery.—Secreta Monita Societatis Jesu. 
—Papism before the Courts ot Law: our Legal Persecution. —Letter of Robert J. Bre ckinridge to 
the Second Presbyterian Church of Baltimore,on the Occasion of his Presentment by the Grand 


ee 4 with the Action of the Session, and that of the Church thereon.—The State of Maryland 
against Robert J. Breckinridge. 
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